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PAYMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Ir has become apparent that great interests are at work to pre- 
vent the payment of the national debt, and to permanently fasten 
upon us the British funding-system, of which, while it was yet in 
its small beginning, Lord Bolingbroke said, in 1748, that it is 
a ** method” by which ‘‘one part of the nation is pawned to the 
other, with hardly any hope left of ever being redeemed.” Of all 
the possible disasters which may happen to the country, the re- 
versal of its traditional debt-paying policy will be one of the great- 
est. Nothing would more profoundly change for the worst all the 
principles and workings of the Government. The reasons for per- 
severing in the extinguishment of the financial obligations of the 
Civil War are innumerable, but within the limits of this article, I 
can only notice briefly a few of them. 

1. That debt-paying is our traditional policy will be more 
vividly realized from a recital of some particulars of our history 
in that respect. Our Government went into operation, under the 
present constitution, in 1789. In the enumeration, in that in- 
strument, of the purposes for which Congress is empowered to 
levy taxes, the payment of the public debt comes first, and the 
history of that time shows that the restoration of the finances was 
a chief object of the new constitution. Quoting its language, the 
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taxing power was conferred ‘‘ to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare.” The conduct of the gen- 
eration which framed the constitution, and first administered it, is a 
luminous commentary upon its true meaning and intent. Within 
forty-four years after 1789, not only was the revolutionary debt of 
$80,000,000, which was greater than that of the Civil War, with 
proper allowances for differences of population and wealth, paid 
off, but also the debt of the war of 1812 and 1815 with England, 
and the obligation for $20,000,000 incurred in the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, It might have been said, posterity should 
be left to pay for the lands acquired by these purchases, and fall- 
ing to them as a vast inheritance, being fully one half of the pres- 
ent territorial area of the republic; but not so did the fathers 
reason. It was their pride and glory to remove all encumbrances 
from the patrimony of their children. ‘‘ Not ungenerously throw- 
ing upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear,” 
is the grand and noble sentiment of Washington, in that part of 
his farewell address, in which he urged the earliest possible ex- 
tinction of the debt. 

In his second annual message, Mr. Jefferson advised “‘ the pay- 
ment of our public debt, and the emancipation of our posterity 
from that moral canker.” 

General Jackson, who had, in his first inaugural, declared that 
a national debt was ‘‘ incompatible with real independence,” as- 
signed, in his fifth annual message, as a reason for rejoicing over 
its extinction, —“ the satisfaction of bequeathing to the public serv- 
ants who follow us, the rare blessing of a revenue unencumbered 
with any burden.” In his message vetoing the United States 
Bank Bill, he said, ‘‘ Pay the national debt. Let no surplus be 
allowed in the treasury. Practice the closest economy in the 
expenditures of the Government.” 

Of the seven presidents during the forty-four years which wit- 
nessed the complete discharge of the great debts of our two wars 
with England, and of our territorial purchases from France and 
Spain, five had borne conspicuous parts in civil or military life 
during the Revolutionary War. The last two, J. Q. Adams and 
General Jackson, both born in 1767, were too young to participate 
in that struggle ; but they were close to the generation which car- 
ried it through, and thoroughly imbued with its hostility to per- 
petual debts and fund-mongering. All these seven presidents, in 
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their official addresses and in their private correspondence, in- 
sisted from first to last, in season and out of season, that a public 
debt was among the greatest of public mischiefs, and that no 
efforts and sacrifices to get rid of it could be too great. 

President Washington, in six of eight of his annual addresses 
to Congress, and in his farewell address to the country, gave to 
debt-paying the most conspicuous place in his recommendations. 
The elder Adams urged the payment of the revolutionary debt, 
and especially warned the country against imitating the funding- 
system of Europe. 

Jefferson, in seven of his eight annual messages, classed the 
early and complete discharge of the debt as among the first of 
public duties. 

Both Madison and Monroe were equally strenuous and persist- 
ent on this point. The younger Adams insisted, in his inaugural, 
upon the duty ‘‘to discharge, with all possible promptitude, the 
national debt.” In his second annual message, he urged ‘‘ steady 
and inflexible perseverance ” in that work, and in his third message 
he spoke “‘of the deep solicitude of our citizens of all classes ” for 
its speedy completion. 

General Jackson, who, as a candidate for the presidency, had 
declared, in his letter of April 26th, 1824, to Dr. Coleman, that a 
national debt was ‘‘ a curse to a republic, inasmuch as it is caleu- 
lated to raise round the administration a moneyed aristocracy, 
dangerous to the liberties of the country,” remained steadfast in 
that opinion after his election to the chief-magistracy, and insisted 
that the tax on tea and coffee should not be given up until the 
payment of the debt was fully assured. 

During the darkest days of our Civil War, the debt-paying 
traditions of the republic were never lost sight of. A sinking 
fund was provided for all debts created, and Secretary Chase of the 
treasury kept all the new and great obligations incurred within 
the reach of an early option of redemption, following in that the 
policy of Albert Gallatin, when he was at the head of the treasury 
during the war of 1812 and 1815. The debates in Congress, after 
the Civil War was over, upon the funding-act of July 14th, 1870, 
show that, even if there was then in some quarters a secret wish 
or hope that the debt might be perpetual, nobody ventured to 
avow any other policy than that of its steady reduction and final 
payment. It surely will not be an easy thing to persuade the 
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country to reverse precedents which have been unbroken for 
nearly a century, and to begin now, for the first time, in the 
midst of peace and abounding wealth, to enter upon the policy of 
debt-perpetuation. 

2. The payment of the debt is the most effective method of 
preparing for war in time of peace. It is, also, the most direct 
means of avoiding war, since nothing can more plainly tend to 
dissuade foreign nations from making aggressions upon us, than 
to see that our finances are unencumbered and available for de- 
fense. If we were to-day involved in hostilities with a foreign 
country, we should be obliged, first of all, for the essential pur- 
pose of protecting our credit, to provide $48,750,000 annually, 
which is the official estimate of the interest on the debt during 
the current fiscal year. If free from debt, we should, with the 
same revenue, have $48,750,000 more in hand to expend every 
year in military and naval operations, Furthermore, as the enor- 
mous money-cost of modern wars always creates a necessity for 
loans, we could borrow more abundantly, and at easier rates, than 
if our credit was partly exhausted by obligations already outstand- 
ing. It was, ‘fas a very important source of strength and se- 
curity,” that General Washington, in his farewell address, advised 
the country to “‘ cherish public credit,” and, as the best means to 
that end, to make ‘‘ vigorous exertions in times of peace to dis- 
charge the debt which unavoidable wars have occasioned.” He 
knew practically, as well as theoretically, that ‘money is the 
sinews of war,” and with that sound sense which never failed him, 
he saw that nothing would more surely put us in a position to 
command the sinews of war, than to be free from the drain of in- 
terest and impairment to credit resulting from preéxisting debts. 

The genius, traditions, and situations of the United States are 
all opposed to offensive wars, and no preparation for them need be 
made. Indeed, it would be injurious to make preparations for 
such wars, because nations which are always armed for a fight 
are like individuals in a similar case, always tempted to engage in 
one. For defensive wars, scarcely any other preparation is neces- 
sary than that of making our finances impregnable, by making 
haste in times of peace to relieve them of all encumbrances. With 
that preparation we shall, in all human probabilities, escape war 
for an indefinite period. Our last war with any of the European 
powers was finished seventy years ago, and the danger of a new 
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one decreases as their estimates of our strength increases. Noth- 
ing has so impressed them with our resources as the vigor and 
steadiness with which this country has thus far addressed itself to 
the work of making continuous payments on the principal of the 
debt of the Civil War. The London Economist of March 10th, 
1883, said : 

“The grandeur of the American Republic, considered in its external policy, 
has moreover been greatly increased by its debt-paying policy ; for it has been 
felt that a people which could raise four or five hundred millions sterling at 
three per cent. was, on that account alone, a great people; one which, on cause 
shown, could create fleets and armies almost out of the ground.” 


In the light of this extract from the Hconomist, we can better 
understand what it said on the 4th of October last in respect to the 
feeling of the French toward England. ‘A notion that England 
is bad to fight (a feeling akin to that of our own people about the 
United States) is very widely diffused.” 

Clearly, this country has no army or navy in existence of which 
foreign nations need be very much afraid. What they respect is 
our power to raise, equip, and maintain armies and navies, and 
they know that this power becomes greater in proportion to our 
progress in freeing ourselves from financial clogs and encumbrances. 
The London Spectator of April, 14th, 1883, said : 

‘*The grand reason for paying debt is that we want to strengthen the credit 
of the State, as the cheapest and best of all insurances. If any one doubts that, 
let him look at the position of the United States. That grand republic has no 
fleet, and on the water could hardly fight Spain ; but she has reduced her debt 
by strenuous paying, and every one knows that if she wanted a fleet to blow 
Spain out of the water, or to contest the seas with us, she could buy and com- 
plete one in twelve months. Her payment of her debt is an insurance, not only 
against defeat, but against attack.” 


As freeing ourselves from the shackles of debt is the most ef- 
fective preparation for war, and thereby the best prevention of 
war, so it is preferable, in many other respects, to the method 
of maintaining great armies and navies, which are not only 
extremely costly, but in many ways demoralizing, and certain to 
run into great abuses. 

In navies, since the incoming of iron-clads, of iron and steel 
war-ships, propelled by steam, and of rapidly succeeding inventions 
in armaments, there has been a most deplorable record in this and 
other countries of untold millions sunk in experimental construc- 
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tions, all recommended as infallible instrumentalities of war, but 
all either proving useless upon trial, or soon superseded by some- 
thing better. The British navy accomplished very little in the 
war of 1854 and 1855 against Russia, and the French navy abso- 
lutely nothing against Germany in the war of 1870 and 1871. 
Tron-clads, more than anything else, bankrupted Turkey, and now 
threaten Italy with financial ruin. There is not one of the great 
European powers the efficiency of whose naval establishmenis is 
not profoundly distrusted by their own experts. In contrast with 
the frightful expense of these doubtful methods of preparing for 
war, the payment of the principal of debts costs nothing. Unlike 
the payment of interest, it is not an expenditure, but for every dol- 
lar paid there is a corresponding reduction of the mortgage on the 
property and labor of those who pay. Instead of being expendi- 
tures, payments of principal stop expenditure by stopping interest, 
and it is to such payments that the French maxim, ‘‘ Whoever 
pays, enriches himself,” exactly applies. 

3. The locking up of loaning-capital in public debt diminishes 
by so much the supply of such capital for other purposes, and 
thereby enhances the rate demanded and obtained upon all loans 
and investments of money. It affects, in the same way, the rents of 
houses and other structures, which in the large cities constitute an 
important item in the cost of living. Men will not erect buildings 
for renting unless the expected rental bears a certain relation to the 
interest on money. The payment of 8600,000,000 of the principal 
of the national debt, during the six years ending November Ist, 1884, 
produced a decisive fall in the rates of loans to States, counties, 
municipalities, and railroads, and to individuals in good credit on 
good security. While this has been a great advantage to enter- 
prise, it has been distasteful to lenders. This is the leading cause 
of the disposition to perpetuate the national debt, which is dis- 
tinctly visible among powerful classes in the North-Eastern States, 
which are the great possessors of loanable capital, and the great 
suppliers of it to the South and West. It has been the leading 
cause, during this century of the perpetuation of the British debt, 
which would have been paid off in 1843 if Pitt’s sinking-fund had 
been adhered to. 

A writer in this country has collected the evidence from the 
British parliamentary debates, that in 1802, 1807, and 1813, the 
three first occasions when Pitt’s sinking-fund was broken into, the 
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special reason assigned was that the effort of paying off debts 
injured capitalists by reducing the rate of interest on all loans. If 
that writer had continued his investigation to later dates, he would 
have found that the war upon the sinking-fund was persevered in, 
and upon the same ground, until its enemies were finally able 
to get rid of it, after the close of the Liverpool Administration, in 
1827, which had held firmly to the debt-paying ideas of Pitt. 

In 1826, with a debt of 840,000,000 sterling, the British sinking- 
fund was only about 5,000,000 sterling, or about six-tenths of one 
per cent., but the moneyed classes could not bear even that small 
payment, and, on the 17th of February in that year, in the House 
of Lords, the Earl of Louxderdale declaimed against the tendency 
of it to reduce the rate of interest, saying, among other things : 

‘*The public had now to contend with an excessive capital equal to 5,000,000 
sterling, thrown in annually to such employment in other interests. Must not 
this extraordinary supply of capital diminish the value? This it was that re- 
duced the interest on fixed securities. They must see how the case stood with 
those who had disposable capital. Mortgages at five per cent. were, in hun- 
dreds of instances, redeemed in money at lower interest.” 


Professor Sidgwick is recognized in England as one of the ablest 
of living British economical writers, What is of equal conse- 
quence, he is very little chargeable with the besetting sin of men 
of his class, which is that of catering to such special interests as 
are most powerful. In his ‘Principles of Political Economy,” 
published in 1883, he makes the following frank admission of the 
effect of national borrowings to so change the distribution of the 
annual aggregate productions of a country as to aggrandize capital 
and depress labor : 

‘* There is another less obvious disturbance of preéxisting distributions which 
borrowing, whether for profitable outlay or to ward off calamities, tends to 
bring, namely, by raising the rate of interest, and thereby raising the share 
of the aggregate produce that falls to capital. The gain to capitalists from the 
rise of interest inevitably involves a corresponding loss to labor.” 


4. In addition to giving to moneyed capitalists, by raising the 
rate of interest, an increased share as against labor in the produc- 
tive enterprises in which a part of their capital is engaged, public 
debts quarter them on the taxes, as to that part of it which is in- 
vested in such debts. A debt-roll, so far as the interest payments 
are concerned, is nothing but a pension-roll, the inscriptions on 
which are obtained, not by meritorious service in the field or in civil 
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life, but by purchase, and in the case of great war loans, almost 
always at very cheap rates. So long as the principal is not paid, 
the debt, in its full proportions, is immortal, and the tax-payers 
remain forever the tributaries of the holders of the debt—be they 
who they may, Jew or Gentile, aliens, citizens living at home, or 
citizens expatriating themselves to spend their pensions in enjoy- 
ing the luxuries or vices of foreign cities. Such a roll, if it is 
a long one, must always contain the names of many of the most 
detestable or contemptible of mankind, to be tributary to whom 
adds a deeper tinge to the degradation of being tributary to any- 
body. It was a metaphor of the English courtiers, referred to by 
Lord Bacon as being old in his times, to liken taxes to the water 
which is drawn up from the earth to descend again from the clouds 
in fructifying rains. An enemy of Charles the First said, in the 
Long Parliament, that it descended then “in hailstones and mil- 
dews.” 

The theory of a good government is to be always economically 
administered, and to confine itself to the essential objects of pub- 
lic services. If that theory could be perfectly carried out in prac- 
tice, taxes would not bea burden, but only a payment of fair equiv- 
alent for indispensable needs. The efforts of a wise people should 
always be to bring the practice of their government nearer and 
nearer to the point of theoretical perfection in the disposition of 
the proceeds of taxation. But it reverses the whole theory of a 
just taxation to permit the existence, for one day longer than is 
absolutely necessary, of an army of tax-devourers in the form of 
receivers of interest on public debts. Under that baleful system, 
taxes no longer “fall back to earth again in fertilizing showers” 
upon those who contribute them, but are diverted into rivulets 
and streams for the fattening of the fields of special classes ; and 
this diversion is carried in modern times to an extent which leaves 
the fields of the non-favored classes so parched and barren that 
they yield little more than enough to keep soul and body together. 

In England, for forty years after the battle of Waterloo, one- 
half of the taxes was paid over, under the name of interest, to the 
national debt-holders ; and even now, seventy years after that 
memorable ending of the Napoleonic wars, one-third of the taxes 
goes the same way, the interest not having been lessened, but other 
expenditures having been increased. Since the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee, the United States have paid $2,200,000,000 as interest- 
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money, and it had been paid in gold at an appreciating value. If 
we pay no more of the principal of the debt until the four per cent. 
bonds mature in 1907, we shall by that time pay $1,045,000,000 
more as interest-money. It is only the interest upon the four- 
and-one-halfs which we can reduce ; if that is lowered to three per 
cent. in 1891, the earliest day at which it can be done, the saving 
will be $60,000,000 from 1891 to 1907; but allowing for that 
saving which may be expected to be made, we shall still have 
$985,000,000 to pay as interest-money between the present time 
and 1907, if we abandon the policy of making payments on the 
principal of the debt. And it must be noted that these $985,000,000 
will be paid, not by posterity, but by this generation, and that it 
is this generation, and not posterity, which will enjoy the advan- 
tage of whatever saving of interest, between now and 1907, should 
be effected by adhering to the policy of reducing the principal of 
the debt. 

5. The steady reduction—looking always to the early extinction 
of the debt—will remove causes of heart-burnings and jealousies 
between different classes and sections, and tend strongly to con- 
solidate and animate the patriotism of the masses of the people. 

The non-taxability of our government bonds, for national, 
State, county, or municipal purposes, is an odious feature, and, 
right or wrong, it can never be made otherwise. It may have 
been necessary and wise to make them non-taxable, although I do 
not believe it was. The British debt was never non-taxable, and 
to-day is paying a heavy income tax. It is, however, idle to dis- 
cuss the question, as it is now the clear contract-right of the 
holder of our bonds to enjoy exemption from taxation, and there 
is nothing to be done but to do what we have agreed to do; but 
it is in a high degree expedient that the spectacle of a class of 
persons, enjoying the safest and most desirable form of property, 
while contributing nothing to the public charges, should be gotten 
rid of in any honest and lawful way as soon as possible. 

Another source of discontent is the substantially exclusive 
holding of these bonds in a small section of the north-eastern part 
of the Union. Nobody is to blame for their concentration in that 
particular section. It has resulted from the fact that it is there 
that the loanable capital of the country is chiefly found, which is 
due to its having had a considerable density of population many 
years in advance of the other parts of the Union, and to the ad- 
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mirable industry, economy, ingenuity, enterprise, and thrirt of 
the people who have occupied it ; nevertheless, the West and South 
believe, and it is true, that the actual distribution of the holdings 
of the national debt make them tributary to the North-East. They 
will not be, and ought not to be, content to have a large part of 
the loanable capital of the North-East receive its income per- 
manently from the proceeds of general taxation. It may be true 
that in territorially small countries, like England and France, 
with a general similarity of condition over their whole areas as 
respects accumulation of realized wealth, a national debt, held at 
home and kept within reasonable limits, may give stability to the 


existing forms of government, and to the dynasties actually in 
power, although it cannot fail to weaken such countries in their 
external relations. But in a country of vast extent, like the 
United States, made up of parts exceedingly dissimilar in finan- 
cial situation, a few of them lenders of capital while the major- 
ity of them are borrowers, a national debt is a source of discontent 
and a constant temptation to disintegration. 


N. P. Hii. 

















RECONSTRUCTION DAYS. 


I, 


THE July number of THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW con- 
tained a series of important letters bearing on reconstruction 
days. This series is continued here. Some of these letters recall 
the questions born with the closing days of the war. Some of 
them relate to questions a little later than the war days ; but all 
are of interest in the sense of what somebody has called the 
‘** Broken Lights of the Foreground.” 

The burning questions of ante-bellum days were forever settled. 
The origin of them all was dead. The surrender of the South 
brought new questions—new experiences. Some of the war- 
leaders had laid down the sword only to mount the rostrum, 
and, with the assassination of Lincoln, the new war of ideas and 
words commenced. Was the South in the Union, or was the 
South out of the Union ? Should the black man be enfranchised, 
or should he mot be enfranchised ? 

The two problems formed the basis of all other political prob- 
lems of the day. 

Possibly the very first to openly declare an opinion as to negro 
enfranchisement was Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 
He not only expressed his opinions—he urged his principles on the 
Administration. The fact lends a double interest to those of his 
letters here printed, though fragmentary, and, in a sense, private. 

Of scarcely less interest are the added letters of Generals Sher- 
man, Grant, Ord, and others, bearing, as they do, on questions 
that were ‘‘burning” fifteen to twenty years ago, and the out- 
growth of a conflict that, in the words of President Lincoln, “‘ no 
mortal could make and no mortal could stay.” 

S. H. M. Byers. 
II. 


The note below, from General Halleck to General Sherman at 
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Vicksburg, shows the confidence felt in Washington at that time 
in the judgment of men who had been successful at arms, and 
who might have opinions worth knowing on civil affairs. 

Private. 


Wasurnaton, August 27, 1863. 
Masor-Gen, W. T. Saerman, Vicksburg, Miss. 


My Dear Genera: The question of reconstruction in Louisiana, Miss., 
and Ark. will soon come up for the decision of the Government, and not only 
the length of the war, but our ultimate and complete success, will depend upon 
its decision. It is a difficult matter, but I believe it can be successfully solved, 
if the President will consult the opinions of cool and discreet men who are 
capable of looking at it in all its bearings and effects. I think he is disposed 
to receive the advice of our Generals who have been in these States, and know 
much more of their condition than gassy politicians in Congress. Gen’l Banks 
has written pretty fully on the subject. I wrote to Gen’l Grant immediately 
after the fall of Vicksburg for his views in regard to Miss., but he has not yet 
answered. I wish you would consult with Grant, McPherson, and others of 
cool, good judgment, and write me your views fully. As I may wish to use 
them with the President, you had better write me unofficially, and then your 
letter will not be put on file, and cannot hereafter be used against you. You 
have been in Washington enough to know how everything a man writes or 
says is picked up by his enemies and misconstrued, With kind wishes for 
your future success, I am yours truly, 


ITI. 

What President Johnson’s and Mr. Chase’s views were, as to 
the recognition of official bodies chosen in the South previous to 
the ending of the war, may be seen by the following letter from 
Mr. Chase himself. This was just after the death of Mr. Lincoln. 
It would seem that Mr. Johnson was then more willing to have 
the military attempt something in a civil way for the restoration 
of the South than had been the case in the Johnston-Sherman 
treaty, though Mr. Chase also disapproved the latter. Mr. Lincoln 
had assured General Sherman, but a few weeks before, that the 
rebel State governments in existence at the time of their laying 
down their arms should have temporary recognition. 

Mr. Johnson had other views. Admiral Porter has put on 
record that the terms offered Johnston by General Sherman were, 
as a matter of fact, President Lincoln’s terms. Only his death 
prevented their approval. President Johnson’s retreat from his 
own policy, and his later denunciation of negro-enfranchisement 
as an ‘‘untried experiment,” were the first rocks in the way to 
reconstruction, 


H. W. TAeck. 
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U.S. Rev. Streamer, Wayonpa, 
May 5, 1865. 

My DEAR GENERAL: You were kind enough to show me Schofield’s tele- 
gram. That you may see what my views are, I enclose printed copies of two 
letters of mine to President Lincoln, written on Tuesday and Wednesday pre- 
ceding the great crime. They have been printed—a few copies only—for con- 
venience, nof for publication. 

I have some reason to think that the views they express will ultimately be 
adopted. Indeed, it seems to me certain that the logic of events will coerce 
their adoption. 

President Johnson is clearly of opinion that no official body or individual, 
owing election or appointment to rebel votes or authorities, can be recognized 
by the National Government, but that reorganization should proceed from the 
people. He would be gratified to have all loyal citizens participate in this 
work without reference to complexion, believing that by general suffrage the 
best, safest, and most permanent reorganization would be secured. I have 
ventured to represent to him the importance of settling some policy—adopting 
this, if possible—and taking the initiative by proclaiming and recommending 
it. The matter was under consideration when I left Washington. I am sure 
that judicious steps taken in this direction by General Schofield, or any other 
general commanding in a State whose government is disorganized by rebellion, 
would not be disapproved. 

I was glad to have your explanations concerning the arrangement with 
Johnston. I shared the regret it was made, and disapproved of its terms, which 
your best friends felt ; but neither my confidence in you, nor my gratitude for 
your services, ever knew the slightest diminution, and I am now as I have ever 
been since knowing you, with the sincerest admiration and esteem, your friend. 

8. P, CHase. 

Major-General W. T. SaeRMAN. 

IV. 

General Sherman’s “‘ harshness toward the blacks,” referred to 
by Mr. Chase in the following letter, was more apparent than real. 
The charge that he looked upon them as a “sort of pariahs al- 
most without rights,” will sound amusing to many who knew 
Sherman’s real sentiments. Sherman’s mind was taken up, first 
of all, with putting down the rebellion. That done, he was as 
ready to protect the colored man as any officer in the country, re- 
gardless as to his own sentiments as to the propricty of this or 
that. On the occasion referred to, when he wished his camp to 
be cleared of “surplus negroes and mules,” he only wished for 
room. There were too many wagons, too many mules, too many 
negroes, too many sick soldiers about the camp. They were in his 
way, and in his request to have them removed, he bluntly put 
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them together in a phrase, and without a thought of offense or of 
classing the negroes with the cattle. His later actions proved 
this. 

Wasutneton, January 2, 1865. 

Dear GENERAL: In common with all loyal men, I partake the gratitude and 
admiration inspired by the services of your army and yourself. My hopes of 
you at the beginning were great. They have been more than realized ; and I 
trust that the country’s debt to you is yet to be largely augmented. 

But there is one feature of your military administration which gives pain 
to many, and I think I perform the part of a true friend, and infringe no rule 
of propriety, in mentioning it to you. 

I refer to the apparent harshness of your action towards the blacks. You 
are understood to be opposed to their employment as soldiers, and to regard 
them as a sort of pariahs almost without rights. In your first report after 
opening communication with General Foster, you spoke of the necessity of rid- 
ding your camp of the surplus negroes, mules, etc. I do not remember the 
exact words, but I do remember the report. I felt that an expression classing 
men with cattle found place in a paper which cannot fail to be historical. 

In my judgment, negroes as men have the same rights as other men. The 
President has, by proclamation and as a military measure, enfranchised those 
who were held as slaves in the Rebel States. The Attorney-General, in a well- 
considered opinion, has asserted the citizenship of those who are free. And it 
seems to me not doubtful, that iu the political reorganization of the States in 
insurrection, political as well as natural rights must be conceded to a portion, 
at least, of the colored population. For myself, indeed, I freely say that I see 
no reason why all citizens may not vote, subject only to such restrictions as are 
applicable to all, irrespective of color. I feel sure that the justice and good 
sense of the people will, at least, demand the right of suffrage for all who are 
educated, and all who have borne arms in the service of the Union. Without 
this, at least, I see no security against attempted re-enslavement, against the 
most inhuman and cruel discrimination and treatment of the colored people as 
a class, or indeed, against the ascendency of the disloyal element in the insurg- 
ent States, as soon as the military pressure shall be removed. 

Doubtless you have thought much on these subjects. But may I not ask 
you to take them again inte your consideration? May I not ask you especially 
to avoid any appearance of harshness or severity which does not represent or 
express your real sentiments and convictions ? You have a great and most re- 
sponsible position. Your example, for good or evil, will be followed by officers 
of lower character and less discretion. Your action will influence largely the 
destinies of multitudes. It is my anxious wish that it may command for you 
the lasting gratitude of all good men, and the approval of Him who is no 
** respecter of persons,” 

With the sincerest respect and esteem, yours very truly, 


Maj.-Gen, W. T. Suermay. 8S. P. Cuase. 











RECONSTRUCTION DAYS. 


V. 


This letter from Mr. Chase to General Sherman not only 
shows the high regard in which the latter was held by him, but 
his conscientious wish to smooth matters over after the outrageous 
action of both Halleck and Stanton toward Sherman, who had been 
branded almost as a traitor at the very moment he was receiving the 
nation’s applause. Time and investigation, though, have pretty 
fully convinced the public that the action of Stanton and Halleck 
was not so much the result of enmity, jealousy, or malice as it was 
the consequence of a temporary stampede of political sense, follow- 
ing the assassination of the President. The second note below, 
from Mr. Chase, too, still bears on the enfranchisement of the 
negro. 


(Moreneap City, N. C.] 
U. 8. Rev. Streamer Wayonpa, 
May 6, 1865. 

Dear GENERAL: I have always been thought a radical in principle, and 
never have disclaimed the name ; but I have tried to be conservative in work- 
ing, and have generally got along without breaking things. This morning, I 
met at Beaufort, Col. Taylor, a gentleman of ability, a holderof a hundred and 
twenty-five slaves before the war, and a handsome estate in lands. He has 
come to the conclusion that it is best to restore the old constitution of North 
Carolina, under which all freemen voted, and believes that the Union and 
Union men will be safest with universal suffrage. I met others with different 
opinions, but none manifested any such feeling as would lead me to expect any 
renewal of trouble from the extension of the elective franchise to all loyal 
citizens, and inviting all to participate in the work of reorganization. 

The matter must be left to consideration and reflection. _ It is a clear duty 
to be frank and open; and this duty requires the National Government to say 
distinctly what, in its dictionary, the words ‘‘loyal people” mean. The most 
obvious signification should, in my judgment, be adopted. All loyal men 
must be taken as the synonymous expression. John Sherman has maintained 
this view, I am told, since the adjournment of Congress, in a speech in Ohio. 
But I will trouble you no further with these ideas. Time will try all opinions. 
Our ends are the same, permanent Union and permanent peace. 

Let me, however, most respectfully, but very earnestly, advise against the 
publication of the general order you have sent me. I cannot see that any good 
will come of it; but I fear some evil. 

My knowledge of the internal administration of the War Department for 
nearly a year past has been only that which all may gather from the journals, 
and, of course, I am not well enough informed to judge of the motives of recent 
action. I cannot believe, however, that it had its origin in any bad feeling 
towards you; so far as Randal, Johnson, or Secretary Stanton are concerned. 
Since my conversation with you, I have seen more clearly the motives and 
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views which governed you. I presume they doalso, and will soon become more 
fully informed and more definitely impressed. I know what your feelings 
must be, but you are not required to do anything to ensure full justice to your 
acts and intentions both from the Government and the people. 

I hope you will let time and reason do the work of your vindication, and 
put the order, at least, in abeyance. 

Pardon this expression of opinion on a matter of which you are so much 
the better judge. Your kindness in permitting me to see the order seems to 
warrant it. 

You are a native of Ohio, a State which adopted me and has dealt most 
generously with me. Your honor and fame are therefore especially dear to 
me. Besides this, your brother was my ablest and firmest supporter in my dif- 
ficult financial administration, and my gratitude to him extends itself in some 
sort to you. So you must excuse my solicitude, not forgetting that it is that 
of one a good deal older than you are, who has had a large experience, though 
less varied perhaps than your own. 

Very truly your friend, 
Maj.-Gen, W. T. SHermMay, S. P, CHase. 


VI. 
U. S. Rev. Steamer Wayonpa, 
[Moreweap City, N. C.,]} 
May 5, 1865. 

My Dear Genera: Thanks for your note: it is frank and to the point, 
and what you say shall be carefully pondered. All my opinions have been 
formed in the light of practical experience, and are subject to all the modifica- 
tions and corrections it suggests. 

You know that I have been long concerned in public affairs, and have had 
large interests to control and serve, both in Ohio and Washington. The 
lesson that is strongly impressed on my mind is that boldness and decision, 
guided by common sense and strict regard to rights, oftenest prove sure guides 
to safe results ; and now my trouble in attempting reorganization without the 
loyal blacks, proved quite as much from the apprehension that it will work 
more practical evil than it will avoid, as from any abstract theory. 

But you have my views and I have yours. Let us both reflect and observe. 
I will try to dismiss from my mind all mere preconceptions, and have no doubt 
you will do the same, and may God guide our country right. 

Thinking it may be of some interest to you, and finding one among my 
papers, I send you a copy of the order to Gen'l Shepley. As I have only one, 
please return it. Yours most truly, 

Maj.-Gen’l W. T. Suerman. 8S. P. Case. 

















SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 


*‘SociaLisM has no chance in England. English working- 
men are far too sensible to listen to the wild nonsense of con- 
tinental revolutionists. Trades-unions, mechanics’ institutes, 
codperative stores, building societies, temperance lodges, sav- 
ings banks—talk to them of these and they will give you a good 
hearing, but to lecture them on socialism is merely to waste your 
time and energy. No, depend upon it, socialism, scientific social- 
ism, as you call it, will never take root here. The people are far 
too sturdily independent, and have too much faith in individual 
energy and self-help. Besides, wherever your schemes have been 
tried they have turned out failures. The whole thing is a dream, 
an unrealizable Utopia. Give it up, and devote yourself to prac- 
tical politics : then you may do some good in your day and genera- 
tion, and help the working classes, whose interests you wish to 
serve, far more than they can possibly be benefited by these crazy 
theories.” 

I wonder how often this, or something like it, was said to me 
when first I devoted myself to speaking the truths of socialism in 
England, more than five years ago. Those who called themselves 
advanced men were at that time specially incredulous as to any 
possibility of success. I remember dining one night about that 
time with my friend, Mr. Borlan, at the Windham Club, the other 
two guests being Professor Thorold Rogers and Mr. W. T. Marriott. 
All three then were extreme Radicals. With one accord they 
declared—and the last-named two had some experience of trade- 
unionists and political working-men—that first principles, and 
theories based upon history and economics, would never commend 
themselves to the English democracy ; that the day would never 
come when a genuine Social-Democratic Labor Party would get 
a footing in their islands, The same with the trade-unionist 
leaders, who all held similar language, though some of them had 
been members of the council of the old * International,” and 
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had worked under the guidance of the celebrated Karl Marx. If 
prophecy of evil could have discouraged men, the little band of 
enthusiasts who have struggled on under the banner of the Socia!l- 
Democratic Federation would have given it up long ago. It seems 
strange now, when we are the only growing party in Great Britain, 
the only one which has genuine faith in its principles, and can 
afford to be poor by reason of the extraordinary vigor and self- 
sacrifice of its members, to look back upon that day of small things. 
Some there were—and the late Lord Beaconsfield was among them 
—who said even then that our efforts would ere long bear fruit, 
and that, amid the break-up of our party ties and the decay of 
the middle-class parliamentary system, men who knew their own 
minds, and had a definite economical and social creed which they 
believed in, could not fail, sooner or later, to produce a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the people. 

Readers of the Nort AMERICAN REVIEW may read that, in 
October, 1882, I ventured, under the title of ‘‘ The Coming Revo- 
lution in England,” to urge that much was going on below the 
surface of English politics which pointed to a complete change as 
likely to take place within a comparatively short time ; that our 
position was in many respects exceptionally favorable for the rapid 
development of social-democratic opinion; and that we were 
assuredly at the commencement of a new epoch in domestic affairs. 
All my prognostications are now manifestly in course of fulfill- 
ment; but I confess that I did not then think that events would 
march so rapidly as they have done, or that a combination of 
economical causes would help on our propaganda so effectually. 
At the commencement of a movement, it is, however, natural that 
those who are most active in the work should have an inclination 
to exaggerate somewhat the progress which is being made. If 
any of us ever did so, in order to keep up our own spirits and 
those of our fellow-workers, it is assuredly quite unnecessary to 
draw in the least upon imagination now. Socialism has become 
as familiar in Great Britain as radicalism, and is advancing 
among the workir g classes, in particular, almost too fast for our 
organization to keep pace with it. 

This perhaps it is difficult for Americans, at first, to believe. 
They are kept admirably informed by their active and enterprising 
newspaper correspondents on matters which concern the surface 
of society ; they hear all about home rule, political intrigues, and 
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lobby gossip ; the prospects of the latest play, the details of the 
freshest (and nastiest) scandal, the chit-chat of the fashionable 
salons—all these things are cabled across the Atlantic with accu- 
racy and are read with interest. But of the serious changes in the 
condition and opinions of the English working classes and wage- 
earners—of the overwhelming majority of the nation that is—of 
the movements below, which will probably make the history of 
England at the end of the nineteenth century far more interesting 
in every way to the student of social development than the history 
of France at the end of the eighteenth, they hear little or nothing. 
Unless, indeed, the fringe of a London mob chances to break 
windows or loot shops, when, for want of previous information 
and the means of understanding what has really taken place, the 
most absurd and inconsequent nonsense passes muster as sober 
truth. 

Yet, surely, it is of the highest importance, in view of the 
threatening social difficulties which have to be dealt with in the 
United States as well asin England, that the educated classes in 
both countries should have a thorough understanding of what is 
going on among the workers in the two freest communities on the 
earth; and that each nation should see how far it is possible to 
learn from the other’s experience the best way to give outlet to the 
demands of the class which now clamors for complete economical 
as for complete social and political enfranchisement. That the 
combination of the workers must eventually be international and 
world-wide is the conviction of Socialists of all schools. But two 
nations which have the same language, religion, and political 
traditions have a common groundwork to begin with, which is 
lacking in other cases. 

Little more than five years ago, socialism in England may be 
said to have been confined to a few students and a little knot of 
working-men, who, without any deep knowledge of the question, 
constituted the English section of the Socialist Club—now dis- 
persed—in a back alley near Soho Square. Organized Socialist 
agitation in any serious sense was unknown. The attempt to form 
vigorous Socialist centers, after the downfall of the Paris Com- 
mune, had proved a complete failure; and even Karl Marx, the 
founder of the International himself, had become hopeless, as 
he more than once told me, of any great movement in England, 
unless in response to some violent impetus from without. This was 
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the more remarkable that, at the beginning of the century and for 
fifty years afterward, the socialism of Robert Owen—materialist, 
but not historical or scientific—had been very widely discussed, 
and had gained many followers, not a few of whom are still living. 
Almost simultaneously the practical socialism of the Chartists, 
embracing as it did nationalization of the land and the advocacy 
of national codperation, attained great popularity, owing to the 
vigorous, self-sacrificing efforts of Ernest Jones, Henry Vincent, 
George Julian Horney, Bronterre O’Brien, and others, whose writ- 
ings are far in advance of the rubbish written by so-called Radicals 
to-day. 

The very name of Social-Democrats, which some think we have 
imported from Germany, was used by Bronterre O’Brien nearly 
fifty years ago, long before the influence of Marx or Engels or 
Lassalle, to whom we now owe so much, had been felt in England 
at all. Moreover, Socialist tendencies, as it is the fashion to call 
them, may be traced in the English statute-book for centuries in 
succession, from the Poor Laws of Queen Elizabeth to the Factory 
Acts and Employers’ Liability Acts of Victoria, But soon after 
the collapse of the great Chartist agitation—the first really impor- 
tant and organized upheaval of the proletariat in modern Europe 
against the bourgeoisie, for the attainment of definite class objects 
—after the breakdown of that effort in April, 1848, a period of 
apathy fell upon the English people, during which, so indifferent 
were the workers to any real improvement in their social condi- 
tion, that the episode of the Hyde Park railings in 1866, now 
twenty years ago, is reckoned an important event in their history. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in 1880, aftera general election 
in which no serious question was put before the electorate and yet 
none appeared the least dissatisfied, it should seem hopeless to 
begin a Socialist campaign even under a political cover. 

At the present time, however, there is already one powerful 
and rapidly increasing Socialist organization—the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation—with fifteen active branches in London alone, 
besides those in the principal industrial centers throughout the 
provinces. Not only are these branches supported by active, self- 
sacrificing men and women, who carry on the propaganda vigor- 
ously in their immediate neighborhood, and prepare for action at 
the polls in municipal, parish, and parliamentary elections, but 
they form clubs and centers, which in several instances are absorb- 
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ing the more active Liberals and Radicals, besides giving to those 
workers who had no definite political creed a means for combining 
with their fellows to attain an improvement in their social condition. 
Many circumstances have of late helped on the growth of this 
Social-Democratic Labor Party, which is alike the oldest and by 
far the most active body of Socialists in Great Britain. Our suc- 
cess in maintaining the right of public meeting in various open 
spaces, and afterward in East London; the vigorous agitation 
which we carried on in the metropolis and many other cities for 
three successive winters, in favor of giving useful work to the 
thousands of unemployed who here, as in the United States, had 
been thrown out of work by no fault of their own; the riots in 
Pall Mall and Piccadilly, with the great demonstration in Hyde 
Park which followed, and the acquittal of our three comrades, 
Burns, Champion, Williams, and myself, of any participation in the 
disturbance—all these matters have given the federation great 
advertisement, have secured for us definitely the lead in all work- 
ing-class agitations, have led the workers throughout Great Britain 
to regard the Social-Democrats as men who, without any personal 
ends to gain, are ready to risk a good deal for their sakes, and 
have convinced even the well-to-do classes that a body of men who 
goon steadily agitating, year after year, in spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, with ever-increasing success, must have some basis to 
their propaganda beyond mere spouting and stump-oratory. 

Not only are our actual numbers of registered and paying mem- 
bers increasing daily, but thousands who dare not openly join our 
ranks gather round us gladly in any emergency and show at all 
our great meetings. We are, in fact, voicing a general and deepen- 
ing discontent with the present state of society among the working 
classes, and giving a form to those aspirations for better things, 
which, but for us, would infallibly break out in sheer destructive 
anarchism and revenge at the critical moment. What renders 
our movement the more serious is the undoubted fact that the 
army-reserve men everywhere sympathize with us, owing partly to 
the inconsiderate manner in which they have been treated, and 
partly to the fact that they share the bitter feeling which is grow- 
ing among their own class. 

Evidence that we shall ere long be able to do something at the 
polls, in spite of the expense of English elections and the still lim- 
ited nature of our suffrage owing to limitations of the register, 
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has been given by the candidature of John Burns in the most un- 
favorable division of Nottingham, by our success on the school 
boards at Manchester and Sheffield, and by the election of our men 
on the vestry in one of the principal metropolitan divisions. But 
we are only at the beginning of organization and electoral work. 
Hitherto we have devoted ourselves almost exclusively to educa- 
tion and agitation, delivering more than 2,000 lectures and ad- 
dresses on socialism last year in London alone. In this I am 
speaking only of the work of the Social-Democratic Federation 
and of Social-Democratic candidates. 

But the Socialist League, an offshoot from the Social-Democratic 
Federation about eighteen months ago, though of course a much 
smaller and less active body, is likewise doing good work. The 
difference between the two is, unfortunately, more personal than 
anything else. Socialists have, we must bearin mind, been brought 
up in an individualist school—but they have so fur decided to take 
no part in politics or electoral work of any kind, and most of their 
lecturing and writing is done by able men of the middle class. 
Since the split, both bodies have, I think, been more active than 
they were when together, and there is certainly room enough for 
the two. 

In addition, there is a body of Christian Socialists, who deal with 
social difficulties from the Christian point of view, though in 
effect they are driven to rely for the economical basis of their 
work upon those who refuse to mix up any religion with their 
propaganda. There are, too, other bodies, such as the Febrian 
Society, where men and women meet to discuss socialism from a 
theoretic rather than a practical stand-point, taking little or no part 
in the work of agitation among the laboring class, but nevertheless 
helping to spread our views among the well-to-do, who from sheer 
ennui are ready to look into any new proposals, political, scientific, 
esthetic, or what not. 

The Anarchists are, and in my opinion always will be, a small 
minority in England, nor do I think that Anarchists of English 
blood at all approve, so far as I understand them, of the furious 
incitements to individual revenge and personal injury which have 
done so much to discredit their cause in other countries, At present 
they have made no attempt at organization, though their criticism 
is perhaps useful as a warning to other Socialists that authority 
and dogma have had their day. 
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The growth of the Socialist press by itself is a testimony to 
the work done and evidence of the amount of education already 
achieved. The Christian Socialist has the honor of being the first 
definitely Socialist organ which appeared in England of late years. 
It is a monthly publication, and has maintained its place steadily 
as a well-written little sheet. ‘Those who first started and kept it 
going, Messrs. Champion, Frost, and Joynes, seem to me to de- 
serve the thanks of all Socialists. Justice, the weekly organ of 
the Social-Democratic Federation, has been in existence for more 
than two years and a half. It belongs to working-men, is edited 
by a working-man—H. Quelch, an unskilled laborer—is largely 
written by working-men, and is wholly independent of capitalist 
support or capitalist advertisements in any shape or way. That 
a journal of this kind, which never shrinks from making the most 
fierce attacks upon the landlord and capitalist class, and sets forth 
the principles of socialism without any concealment, should have 
maintained its position for upward of two years and a half, and be 
now self-supporting, is a remarkable thing in England. Such a 
success has never before been achieved in this country by any 
journal of the proletariat, and it is a special satisfaction to the 
present writer, who founded and edited the paper for more than 
two years, that it has been possible to do this, without ever bend- 
ing the knee to any faction or relying upon ordinary police news 
or scandal for a circulation. Justice has from the first been 
widely quoted by the labor press throughout the United States, 
and has printed a number of Socialist works which are now pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form. 

The Commonweal, the organ of the Socialist League, began as 
a monthly paper more than a year ago, and has been issued weekly 
since last May. Though its circulation is small, it contains some 
excellent articles, while the poems which William Morris con- 
tributes to its columns give the paper an air of high literary dis- 
tinction. It can, however, lay no claim to being a journal of the 
workers, as not a single working-man is on its staff, nor is it in 
any way self-supporting. In addition to these, there are the 
Anarchist—expressing views similar to those of Most, Tucker, 
Schwab, ete., in America—the Practical Socialist, the Church 
Reformer, which all take practically the same economical view of 
the present social arrangements, and have a fair circulation. 
When also it is alleged that Socialists are wild, foolish men, 
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driven to advocate nonsensical remedies for existing evils by 
fatuous ignorance, envy, disappointment, or ambition, it is allow- 
able to point out in reply that some of the most distinguished and 
successful scientific, literary, and artistic men of the period are 
numbered in our ranks. The proletariat of Great Britain, in 
the coming struggle against landlord and capitalist anarchy, will 
not want for leaders whose reputation has been made even under 
the present chaotic state of things. Let us see. John Ruskin, 
William Morris, Burne Jones, Walter Crane, J. L. Joynes, H. 8. 
Salt, E. Belfort Bax, St. George Lane Fox (the electrician), Simon 
Shuttleworth, the Rev. Stewart Hedlam, the Rev. Stopfford Brooke, 
Professor Russell Wallace, George Bernard Shaw, Il. H. Champion, 
Mrs. Eleanor Marx Aveling, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Edith Blunt. I 
venture to think that no body of reformers or revolutionists ever 
numbered in its ranks a more brilliant band—all belonging, be 
it remarked, to the upper and middle classes. Of two of the 
younger men, Belford Bax and G. B. Shaw, it will hereafter be 
said, unless Iam greatly mistaken, that the former was one of the 
most brilliant philosophical writers, and the latter one of the most 
brilliant litterateurs, of his day. And I say this with the more 
freedom that neither belongs to the organization which leads 
the Social-Democratic movement in Great Britain. But, in an- 
other direction, we are gaining recruits still more rapidly. Since 
my debate with Mr. Charles Bradlaugh on the question, ‘* Will 
Socialism Benefit the English People?” on the 19th of April, 
1884, all that vigorous Secularist’s ablest supporters have become 
Socialists of one school or another. Mrs. Annie Besant, Dr. 
Edward Aveling, John Fielding, John Burns, and very many more, 
have given up the propagandism of a barren atheistic negation, 
to take up with the solid work of scientific socialism. Nay, it is 
even said by some who know him well, that Mr. Bradlaugh him- 
self is looking around for a means of retreat from his present 
hopeless isolation, notwithstanding his recent bitter denunciations 
of socialism in the House of Commons and elsewhere. 

Yet more striking, if possible, is the progress we are making 
among trade-unionists. This is most difficult ground, and it has 
taken us a long time to stir it with any effect. For the trade- 
unionists form an “aristocracy of labor.” They look down upon 
men and women outside of their ranks with something not far 
removed from contempt; and it is no easy matter to persuade 
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them that in view of the economical developments of modern 
society such narrow organizations as theirs can have no chance of 
making head against the capitalist class. Here, however, the course 
of events has again helped us hugely. In 1872, no fewer than 
1,300,000 trade-unionists were represented by delegates at their 
annual conference ; in 1885, barely 500,000 were so represented. A 
portentous falling off surely! At the Congress of 1885, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Trelfall, was a Social-Democrat and a member of the 
Social-Democratic Federation. His address, which was, of course, 
thoroughly Socialist, was reprinted by us at a penny, and has been 
very widely distributed. 

The reasons for this steady decay of trade-unionism and 
advance of socialism are not far to seek; nor is it surprising, 
when the facts are looked into, that our most active working-class 
propagandists at the present time in London and the provinces, 
Messrs. Burns, Mann, Bateman, Culwick, Wallar, Henry, Stuart, 
Norrocks, Gauley, McCulloch, Hicks, and many more, should be- 
long to the very highest class of skilled trade-unionists. The truth 
is that skilled artisans at the present time are feeling the pressure 
and the uncertainty of work more keenly even than the grades 
of labor immediately below them, and they have better ability and 
physical strength to understand and explain the economical causes 
of their enslavement. Nothing astonished foreigners, at the great 
demonstration of the Social-Democratic Federation in Hyde Park, 
so much as the reasoned, intelligent manner in which the working- 
men dealt with the social problems, and expounded the reasons for 
the manifest and growing class antagonism. The facts have been 
forced home to them, not only by our teaching, but by the expe- 
rience in their own trades. 

The trade-unions of England are, actuarially speaking, bank- 
rupt, and are wholly powerless to conduct a successful strike 
against the employing class in their respective trades. This was 
plainly admitted only the other day by John Burnett, the secre- 
tary of the most powerful trade-union in the world—the Amal- 
gamated Engineers. This society had spent more than £40,000 
in excess of what it had received during the past year. After re- 
viewing the circumstances, therefore, Mr. Burnett plainly declared 
that his society is not in a condition to stand up against the 
employers, and—here is the important point—that the only 
chance for the workers lies in an international combination of all 
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grades of labor! But what is this but the first step toward organ- 
ized socialism ? This declaration, taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Threlfall’s remarkable address at the Southfort conference, is the 
more significant, inasmuch as Mr. Burnett is by nature and dis- 
position a Whig, by no manner of means a revolutionist ; and— 
here again is a most noteworthy fact—only two years ago the 
English trade-unionists, at a great international gathering in Paris, 
refused with one accord to look at labor questions from an inter- 
national stund-point, or as necessarily involving class antagonism. 
Verily, when such men as these move, the very stones will shortly 
begin to cry out for socialism ! 

With the mass of the workers outside of the trade-unions we 
have never had any difficulty. Their sympathies are with us from 
the first. Never, in the many years that I have now devoted to 
social Democratic propaganda, not once in the course of the hun- 
dreds, I may say thousands, of Socialist addresses which I have de- 
livered in all parts of the country, have I been received other than 
enthusiastically by a working-class audience in any part of England 
or Scotland, while I know that our ideas are making way fast in 
Wales. Our difficulty here is not to get sympathy but to carry on 
organization. Working-men are poor, distrustful of their own 
powers, afraid of being discharged—the capitalist class boycotts 
Social-Democrats all over the country with relentless and most 
cruel persistence—if they become known as Socialists, and until 
lately they have been almost hopeless that any organization what- 
ever could benefit them. <A great change is, as I have said, taking 
place in this respect, though not until we have got universal suf- 
frage, payment of members, and payment of election expenses out 
of the public funds, shall we be able to show effectively in the field 
of politics. 

Meanwhile our propaganda goes steadily on in the open air, in 
factories, in schools, in mines, and in the agricultural districts. 
Even in “society ” you commonly hear the conversation turn on 
socialism and its advocates. The home rule debates and Mr. 
Gladstone’s vehement manifesto declaring that ‘‘ the classes ” are 
against the people; the land agitation in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, much influenced as it has been by Mr. Henry George’s elo- 
quent writings and speeches ; the fair trade discussion, and the 
inquiry into the causes of the depression of trade, which turn 
men’s minds from political to social questions ; the complete failure 
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of the ‘‘ Bitter Cry ” balderdash, or the recent legislation in favor 
of sanitary dwellings for the workers ; the many admissions made 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and other prominent politicans as to 
the advantage to be derived from “socialistic” legislation ; and, 
lastly, the determination of the educated young men who are now 
coming out into the world from our Board Schools not to accept 
mere subsistence wages and a life of irksome toil as their only share 
in the future of the wealthiest country of the world—these things 
all help on the cause of Social-Democracy, independently of any- 
thing we can do ourselves. 

In conclusion, men now see that ours is the only way out from 
an unbearable situation. Here in England, where 220,000 families 
own between three-fourths and four-fifths of the total realized 
wealth of the country ; where the workers receive in wages but one- 
fourth of the total income of the nation, of which one-fourth they 
must pay from one-fifth to one-third back again for the rent of 
poor dwellings ; where foreign competition is beating down the rate 
of wages in every trade—in this England of ours, I say, organized 
Social-Democracy is the truest and best conservatism. The eco- 
nomical development has advanced so far that the socialization of 
the means of production is now easy. From the company form 
of a few anonymous shareholders and a crowd of salaried wage- 
earners to the control of the democratic Commune, Muncipality, 
and State, is a natural and easy transition. The constantly renew- 
ing industrial crises, which now come oftener than heretofore and 
last longer when they come, show that the governing classes can 
no longer handle the machinery which gives them their profits. 
Railways, mines, factories, shipping are in the hands of a class 
which for the most part has become as economically and socially 
useless as the luxurious nodlesse of the ancien régime in France. 
Individuality is stunted and progress checked by a system in which 
the capitalist appropriation is at constant war with the Socialist 
protection, in which competition for gain above, and competition 
for bare subsistence wages below, breed lust and excess, degradation 
and sinking at the two opposite poles, and adulteration, fraud, and 
swindling throughout society. 

Of the manner in which the change to a better system, how 
this great evolution and revolution will probably be brought about, 
I have not left myself room to speak. The emancipation of the 
last slave class, the wage-slave proletariat of the great machine, in- 
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dustry, is the work of the immediate future: the control of pro- 
duction by the producers, the return to the laborers of the fruits of 
their labor, is that for which the noblest men of all nations are 
striving to-day. Three years from now we shall celebrate a great 
triple centenary, that of the successful rising of the Low Countries 
against the tyranny of Spain, of the consummation of the middle- 
class revolution in England by the coronation of William III., of 
the great French revolution against the worn-out feudal system in 
France, Let us hope that 1889 may witness the commencement 
of a reasoned, orderly, peaceful revolution in England, which, tak- 
ing cognizance of the inevitable laws of human development, will 
hand on a better order of society to countless generations of the 
race. 


H. M. HynpMAN, 
























LETTERS TO PROMINENT PERSONS. 


No. IV.—To Samvet J. RANDALL, M.C. 


Str: There is nothing in your life, character, or capacity to jus- 
tify a record other than that found on the ordinary stone of a 
country grave-yard. Having said that you were an affectionate 
husband, kind father, and estimable citizen, the truth of history 
would be exhausted ; and yet to-day you are one of the most re- 
markable figures of a political arena that covers a continent and 
includes in numbers some sixty millions of people. 

The continuous representative of a navy-yard in Congress from 
a State that boasts of one great man, and that man an importation, 
you have never uttered a sentence which a thoughtful mind would 
read with interest, or care to remember, and have never advocated, 
let alone introduced a measure, that had in it a shadow of policy 
or the remotest suggestion of a principle. And yet, you stand to- 
day the truest leader, if I may use that word in such connection, 
of a party that for half a century controlled our government. You 
are fit to hold such prominence in either party. You are the em- 
bodiment of American politics, the central figure of the apotheo- 
sis of political commonplace, an animated platitude that emblems 
all platitudes. 

On this account I am justified in devoting a few paragraphs to 
you, in a thoughtful, dignified Review. These paragraphs are not 
prompted nor influenced by any personal feeling. We are stran- 
gers to each other, and I am not aware that at any time in our 
lives we have crossed each other’s paths. If there is a tone of cen- 
sure in what I write, it originates in my regard for the situation, 
and not from any ugliness toward the representative, who is, in no 
respect, responsible for what I condemn. 

You were born, Mr. Randall, some hundred years since, of the 
fathers of the government, when they undertook the impossible, 
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for finite minds, in an effort to make a written constitution, and 
legislate in that direction for all time to come. You are the net 
product and final upshot of that attempt, and you stand before 
us not in the light of a man, but of an institution. The notion 
suggests itself to the thoughtless that, if true, this is the most 
remarkable instance of a mountain’s labor, and a mouse’s birth, 
ever recorded. But it is not correct. The so-called mouse is the 
greatest evil with which we have to contend in this degenerate 
day of decline and fall. 

How you came to be a possibility so disagreeable is found in 
the history of our government. 

When the patriotic fathers undertook the impossible, they were 
embarrassed by a great fear that added to their difficulty. In creat- 
ing a government that was to be exclusively for the benefit of the 
governed—in making, in Lincoln’s words, ‘‘a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” they were haunted by 
a dread of the people, and sought to create a political structure 
that would be safe from the people themselves. The old style of 
government, recognized by the Almighty—for there is no republic 
in heaven—and practiced by Satan, not only in his own dominions 
but on earth, making one class control and, to a certain extent, 
own the other, had proved, in some degree, a success, upon the 
principle that it is easier for one man to govern another than it is 
for him to govern himself. The fathers were wise in their genera- 
tion, and saw that all they gained in liberality they were likely to 
lose in stability and force, and so they sought to give to the office 
the power theretofore held by a class, and make the official a rep- 
resentative and servant of the people governed. 

The subtle distinction was too nice for the comprehension of the 
masses taken into their confidence, and so difficult of execution 
that it failed of practical success from the beginning. The fathers, 
while fearmg the impulses of the people, built too much on their 
virtue and intelligence, and, much as they relied on these, in their 
timidity they left very little to the discretion of the governed. Seek- 
ing to make the government solid, they made it immovable. It is 
cast-iron from end to end. They gave us an Executive elected every 
four years. Now an election means, if it means anything, an ex- 
pression of the popular will, through the ballot. That this expres- 
sion should occur only every four years is an absurdity. For any 
changes in the popular will, in the mean time, there is no provision 
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made. The result is that, after the exciting selection of Chief Mag- 
istrate, and the chief is inaugurated, the people may swing from 
under him to another side, but their Executive remains for four 
years. He cannot be touched save by death, or impeachment 
upon charges of malfeasance. Out of respect for the colonial 
superstition of chartered rights that grew into State sovereignty, a 
House of Lords, called a Senate, was created, as the half of our 
legislative departments that represents States alone, and the mem- 
bers of which hold office for the term of six years. To contend 
against these they gave us one democratic feature in a House of 
Representatives, that, against the veto power of both the Senate 
and executive, is, and has ever been, utterly helpless. Nay, as the 
government developed, the House became an humble dependence 
on the Executive. The result is a form of government called 
republican, that is further removed from popular control than any 
despotism of Europe. 

The fathers meant well. It was their intention that the cast-iron 
Executive should be colorless. The incumbent, selected through 
an intricate and subtly arranged electoral college, was intended to 
be above all faction, and remain through his term of four years, 
the Chief Magistrate of all the people, executing such laws as Con- 
gress might pass with calm impartiality. This arrangement lasted 
intact through the administration of George Washington, and after 
that went rapidly to pieces. From a government of the people we 
passed to that of a party until the administration of Andrew Jack- 
son, when Secretary Marcy’s axiom that said, ‘‘ to the victors be- 
long the spoils ” overrode all the wise saws of the framers, and left 
our government as it is to-day, one of parties and not of the peo- 
ple, in which the unhappy minority finds it has no rights that the 
party in power is bound to respect. 1n other words, the constitution 
which was framed to benefit the citizen, and protect the minority, 
is used for the sole advantage of the political organization that, 
through brute numbers, gets possession of the governnent. 

This is not all, nor the worst. We are a republic in form, and° 
a despotism in fact, and, while apparently a government of parties 
like the governments of Europe, have parties only in name, that 
exist without that difference of policy and principle that would 
justify the contention. This last comes from the fact that our cast- 
iron government cannot be moved by an assertion of opinion, and 
so all agitation of measures among the people has ceased, and while 
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communities of Europe are excited in the most violent manner by 
grave questions affecting the good or ill of humanity, our elections 
turn on personal abuse, and a contention that has justification 
for its existence only in a struggle for office between two parties 
that differ one from the other in nothing save names. 

The evil effect of such a condition cannot be overestimated. 
It made you, sir, a possibility. The popular agitation of great 
questions educates the people, not only to a knowledge of those 
questions, but to recognition of statesmanship. Without such 
knowledge the people are blind, and fail to discern the difference 
between the man who leads and teaches, and is marked as a 
statesman, and the man who follows and flatters that he may be 
fed, and is, in fine, a mere politician. To use a homely compari- 
son, it is the difference between the driver of the wagon and the 
little dog under it. The driver directs, the dog follows, and he dare 
not swerve to the one side or the other lest the wheels crush him : 
he dare not rush forward for fear the horses’ heels may dash out 
his brains. 

You, sir, coarse, ignorant, cunning, and conceited, are the em- 
bodiment of the popular politician. If you ever had a generous 
impulse, you have kept it under remarkable control. If you are 
possessed of a conviction, you have concealed it so effectually that 
no one ever suspected you of the possession. To the mere poli- 
tician, impulses and convictions are dangerous attributes. With 
the people nearly equally divided in two hostile camps, there is 
illustrated a peculiar weakness of humanity that loses in an 
organization itself the purpose for which it was organized. In 
this way sects fight to the bitter end for a religion they no longer 
understand or believe in, and while an average Republican cannot 
tell you why he isa Republican save that he is not a Democrat, and 
u Democrat will make the same reasonable response, the two 
parties have been on the verge of civil war, and may yet destroy, 
through violence, the government for which they contend. The 
great effort is to gain votes, and, as opinions are apt to offend, there 
is a careful avoidance of their expression. Delegate Flanagan 
embodied the fact in one sentence, when, with much profanity, he 
asked the Chicago Convention, “‘If we are not here for the 
offices what in the are we here for?” At the convention 





which nominated McClellan for the Presidency, after the late Val- 
landingham, of Ohio, had spoken for an hour on the principles 
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of democracy, a shrewd politician said: ‘‘ Mr. President, I have 
been in politics all my life, and I have learned that principles are 
very good when we can make votes by them, and—bad when 
we cannot, and, sir, democratic principles just now are un- 
popular.” 

As there is no other difference between the parties than that made 
by possession of the offices, there is no reason why a party once in 
power may not remain in power through all time. It may put in 
practice any policy; sustain any measures without question, There 
is not, for example, one principle recognized by the Republican 
Party that has ever been submitted to the people, or been discussed 
from the stump. Money has come to be the main factor in elec- 
tions, while an army of office-holders reinforced bya like army from 
the State organizations, contend against an army of office-seekers, 
reinforced in like manner, and the party which is deposed from 
power goes out through some convulsion quite beyond the control 
of the politicians. Had not the South appealed to arms in 1861, the 
democracy would have continued to possess the government. That 
appeal made the people of the North the Republican Party, and 
had that party in its reconstruction measures appealed to the 
governing element of the South, that happened to be the en- 
lightened whites, instead of to the ignorant and debased slaves, 
that party would be in power to-day. As it was, the carpet-bag- 
ger, bayonet and negro, made the solid South democratic, and the 
hard times of '73 wrested so many northern States from the Re- 
publicans that the Democratic Party was amazed to find itself with 
a two-thirds majority in the House—elected its president, and now 
has House and Chief Magistrate its own. 

When this change occurred it was hoped if not expected that 
the party, so called to power, in the House, would attempt, at 
least, to reform the abuses practiced by its predecessor. Pos- 
sessed of the House with a two-thirds majority, it was thought 
by men yet troubled with a belief that parties are based on certain 
doctrines, or as they are popularly called principles, to sanction 
which they were organized, that a demonstration made in the 
direction of reform would be a powerful appeal to the people in 
behalf of the democracy. This was met with a clamorous warn- 
ing that it would not do to threaten the business of the country. 
The business thus threatened meant the class legislation that, 
without sanction from the people, bad fastened itself upon the 
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vitals of the country. It was an ingenious process through which, 
under a thin pretext of fostering home industry, capital alone was 
fostered—a proceeding that brought the heavy weight of the 
government into the field of private enterprise, and while favoring 
a few oppressed the many. This business of the country meant a 
recognition of monopolized wealth that has put all the transporta- 
tion of a continent into the hands of a few men; the telegraph 
into the hands of one man only; farmed out the financial agency 
of the government to two thousand corporations, to use as their 
selfish greed might dictate; turned our public domain over to 
other corporations, and in a word established a process through 
which the infamous relation between capital and labor that has 
cursed Europe for centuries became the rule at home, and, while 
widening the gulf between the very rich and the very poor, starved 
millions while it fostered millionaires. 

Among the members of Congress who cherished the fond be- 
lief that the democracy had in it yet the old spirit of life that 
made its traditions famous ; that told of Jefferson, its father, and 
of Jackson, its patron saint, was Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana. A 
hard student, of more than ordinary intellect, and with a courage 
sustained by the most ardent enthusiasm, he was a reformer. His 
election as Speaker stimulated to active life the few members who 
believed that the signal for a fresh departure had been sounded, 
and war against legalized wrong begun. Alas, it was soon learned 
that Kerr owed his success to the fact that he was the choice of 
Indiana, and the solid South recognized in Indiana a necessary 
ally to it in wiping out the infamous reconstruction policy that was 
meant to make an Ireland, or a Poland, of that section. It was 
soon demonstrated that the democracy of the House meant only 
the democracy of the South, and, reasonable and praisworthy as its 
action was, it stopped far short of the reform called for by the suf- 
ferings and necessities of the country. 

You, sir, identified yourself with this South, and headed the 
mass of democratic imbeciles who trembled at the mere term, 
** business interests.” On the lamented death of Michael C. Kerr, 
you were made Speaker, and organized the House in a manner to 
stifle all investigation, and choke down any utterance sounding in 
sympathy with the people, or showing discontent at their suffer- 
ing condition. It was a reign of fear, and the Democratic mem- 
bers walked the floor, speaking with bated breath, like a convoca- 
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tion of undertakers, afraid to speak lest a noise might disturb the 
proprieties that rule about a corpse. 

The democracy continued the work of its odious predecessors, 
while the government, put on a war footing during the struggle of 
a great civil conflict, remained asthe war made it. You kept up a 
vociferous cry of economy, which meant cutting down appropria- 
tions at one term to be supplemented by a deficiency bill at another, 
and, while apparently restricting these appropriations, you left 
the expenditures precisely where you found them. When all was 
done, the net result was the utter starvation of a few wretched 
clerks. 

To hold you responsible for this result, the natural outgrowth 
and development of a government so far removed from popular 
control (as I have shown) as to cease to be at all representative, 
is not just. But an event occurred during your reign as Speaker, 
at once grave and deplorable, for which you have more individual 
responsibility than any man engaged in the treason. Samuel J. 
Tilden, democratic candidate for president, was elected over 
Rutherford B. Hayes, his republican opponent. The shot-gun at 
the South had more than balanced the corrupt use of money at 
the North, and the democrats carried the electoral vote. To one 
who considers the facts, and the reasons for the same, there was 
not much significance in the vote or the count. In the eyes of 
the people, however, these had an importance that went, in its 
consequences, to the very foundations of our Republic. The 
masses believed then, as they believe now, that Samuel J. Tilden 
was fairly and honorably elected President of the United States. 
Not to sustain that result was, in their eyes, not only treason to 
the party, treason to the country, but a death blow to all confi- 
dence on the part of the people in their republic. 

The republicans in power did not see fit to accept the result 
of the election, and cooked up enough bogus returns to give 
Rutherford B. Hayes a majority of one. 

In the contention that followed, and for a brief space threatened 
civil war, an electoral commission was devised to adjudicate upon 
the issue. After a protracted hearing this court returned a judg- 
ment in the nature of a non-sutt, that, saying the commission had 
no power to go behind the fraudulent returns, sent the case back 
to the House of Representatives as it found it. 

In this way it came to you, sir, and to the body over which 
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the Speaker has, through its organization, such extraordinary 
control. Instead of counting the vote and declaring the 
result, at your suggestion probably, certainly through your 
consent, a bargain was made with the defeated party which, 
ignoring the voice of the people, inaugurated as President the 
candidate of the minority. The southern democrats saw that 
they could do better in a bargain with the defeated candi- 
date than through anything the man elected could accomplish 
were he duly installed. 

We sacrificed a million of men, devastated a large part of our 
vast territory, and burdened our people with a great debt in vin- 
dication of a national life that you, sir, sold not for a mess of pot- 
tage but for the mere scrapings of the pot. A confidence in the 
ballot is the foundation stone of our political fabric, and you and 
your confreeres in this iniquity destroyed this foundation. The 
South, under your lead at Washington, did more to break down the 
Union than Jefferson Davis and all his hordes of armed confed- 
erates in the civil war. The self-government of the fathers, the 
cherished republic of the children, died in that vile trade ; for con- 
tempt has followed the loss of confidence, and the people see un- 
moved the reign of money and the swift rot of corruption rolling 
over all once revered because sacred. 

And what is it all worth when done, even when done honestly 
and in accord with law? ‘*‘Men may come and men may go but 
this goes on forever.” The change of parties brings no change in 
the dull unmeaning conservatism of the so-called leaders, nor any 
change in a policy that made them possible. We cannot say in 
the language of the old diplomat, ‘‘Come hither my son and see 
with how little wisdom the world is governed;” for our world is 
governed by corporations and monopolized wealth, and the son can 
only see the dull conceited ignorance in office that holds our polit- 
ical structure to a protection of their abuses. 

Finally, and to sum up, the sudden cessation of the noise and 
excitement pertaining to a presidential contest, when it comes to 
an end in the count of the vote, makes it belong to the opera boufe. 
One day we have the entire population on the eve of war, The 
air is heavy with imprecations, and fingers tingle to get at throats, 
Business is suspended, and all amusements are forgotten for this 
saving of the land through the freeman’s exercise of the ballot. 
The next day the frightful tumult has subsided, and the dazed 
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looker-on can scarcely realize that he is among the same people 
and in the same land. 

With the stilling of this tumult, all interest in the govern- 
ment seems to subside. Save among the office-hoiders and office- 
seekers there is no anxiety whatever. Let either party win, and 
its administration rolls on in the old ruts of its predecessors. 

This is life and eminence to you, sir. What need of thought 
to be eminent in a government that lives without thought ? What 
call for study of progress under a cast-iron structure that cannot 
move ? What demand for eloquent utterances in a deliberative 
body that never deliberates ? How eminently well fitted for leader- 
ship where no leader is required! ‘‘ Among the blind the one- 
eyed man is king,” says the old proverb. With that one eye, how- 
ever dim, kept on the main chance, the king is a great success. 
Elected by a party that had its origin in human rights, and still 
retains its interest in behalf of them as against the party of privi- 
leges, you hold with the few in their plunder, temper the fierce 
democracy with the conservatism of wrong, and pose as a political 
hermaphrodite, having all the worse qualities of a man balanced on 
the weakness of a woman, found in that high regard for the mys- 
terious business interests of the country. 

It is an easy role to play, when once the trick is caught. It all 
lies in deportment. Length of legs and solemnity of countenance 
are the main ingredients, and when to these is added the faculty 
of treating opinions as deep convictions, and uttering worn-out 
commonplace with the earnestness of fresh discovery, we have 
Randallism in perfection. 


A stolid Casius, solemn, slow and vain, 

Who makes in cunning all he lacks in brain; 
And shilds his weakness with a poor pretense, 
Whose owl-eyed silence covers owl-eyed sense. + 


It is one of your larger virtues that you seldom speak ; but 
‘«me thinks,” as the poet expresses it, I hear you, after rising with 
grave deliberation, solemnly say to a listening House with a con- 
viction of tone that defies contradiction, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, the ocean 
is a magnificent object, sir,’—and the announcement carries a 
heavy appropriation for Mr. Roach the ship builder. 


ArTHUR RICHMOND. 





STUDY IN CIVILIZATION. 


Two books could hardly be more unlike in apparent purpose 
and character, than ‘‘ Ramona,” the latest work of Mrs. Jackson 
(whom the past knew best as H. H. and whom the future will 
know better by her thought than by her name), and the recent 
volumes of the “‘ History of the Pacific States,” by Mr. Hubert 
Howe Buncroft. The thoughtful reader, however, will not find 
it difficult to trace a peculiar harmony between them, and will be 
apt to note in both an especial timeliness in directing public atten- 
tion, at this juncture of affairs, to certain phases of American life 
which have hitherto been usually deemed hardly worthy of the 
little consideration they have received. 

**Ramona” is unquestionably the best novel yet produced by 
an American woman. It is doubtful whether in clearness of con- 
ception, depth of coloring, purity of tone, individuality and pleas- 
ing contrast of characters, and intensity of emotion, it is excelled 
by any American writer. | These are moral elements, but the work 
is not at all inferior in its literary qualities. The setting of the 
scenes, and the surroundings of the characters, mental, moral, and 
physical, are not vaguely sketched or dimly hinted at, but are 
painted in with a touch as firm and colors as strong and harmo- 
nious as are to be found in any literature. In expression it is 
characterized by the unconscious vigor and perfect lucidity of style 
which always distinguish the author’s work. One never thinks of 
her sentences as especially fine, because they betray no trace of 
effort. Her work is so thoroughly done that the hand of the artist 
is never seen in it. Her language is as natural as her thought, and 
always in perfect harmony with the subject under consideration. 
The story is laid in California, but it is not altogether a tale of 
our California. The discovery of gold has indeed brought in the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders before the period at which it opens. In- 
flamed with lustful greed they have dammed the rivers, tunneled 
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the mountains, and chained the torrents to the unseemly task of 
leveling the hills and scarifying the valleys. The adventurous 
hordes have already founded an empire facing the western sea, and 
bound it to the East with bands of iron along which civilization— 
our civilization—throbs and pulses like a mighty fever. Towns 
and cities are builded almost between sun and sun, A new people 
spread over the land. 


“Gold! gold! gold! 
Hard and yellow and bright and cold, 
Easy to get and hard to hold,” 


is the impulse of its life. It has little regard for othser’ rights, 
and looks with infinite scorn on all that was before it came. When 
the mines fail it turns its greedy eye upon the soil itself. It repre- 
sents not only a conquering power but an alien people, a strange 
and hostile impulse. It construes the rights of the conquered by 
the laws and maxims of the conqueror. Prescriptive right is flouted 
with contempt. Titles confirmed by two hundred years of use and 
occupancy are nailed down to the strict requirement of English 
law, with its stern demand of ‘‘ visible marks and boundaries,” The 
lust for gold is succeeded by the lust for land. The land-grabber 
follows hard upon the footsteps of the prospector. On the heels 
of both comes the railroad, and that mighty, indescribable marvel- 
ous forcee—a grasping, arrogant, self-worshiping multitude—the 
American people—a people as jealous of their own rights and priv- 
ileges, as defined by their own laws and customs, as they are heed- 
less of all other claims to consideration,—a people who boast of 
religion and morality, yet are exceptional in the world’s history as 
unscrupulous robbers of the poor and oppressors of the weak. We 
are conscious as we read ‘* Ramona” of this mighty presence—this 
modern miracle which we call California. It is not with this 
greedy, glittering fact, however, that the story chiefly concerns 
itself. 

Two hundred years before, the civilization of New Spain had 
extended itself to ‘‘ Las Californias,” not only attaching itself to 
the soil, but fastening in a peculiar manner upon the native life 
which it found there. The relation between the aborigines and 
their conquerors was curiously marked by subservience and antag- 
onism, The religion of “‘ the good fathers,” however profitless it 
may have been in some of its aspects and results, fixed itself with 
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singular power on the native mind, constituting a common tie be- 
tween the races, which all the arrogance of the Spanish character 
could not entirely efface, and which the presence of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion served to strengthen with that pathetic force which 
community of misfortune always brings. 

It is this curious story of a land of miracles which ‘‘ Ramona” 
tells, and tells so well that no other pen will ever attempt its depic- 
tion. A young girl with a taint of Indian blood in her veins, un- 
known and unsuspected by herself, lives at the hacienda of the 
Sefiora Moreno, the representative of one of those haughty Span- 
ish families who still refused to yield to the tide of American con- 
quest, who despised the life which swirled about them, threatening 
daily to engulf and overwhelm. The relation actually existing 
between the stout-hearted old sefiora and her beautiful protégée 
was studiously concealed, because of this taint in the young girl’s 
blood. The true story of her life was only known to the sefiora 
herself and an aged and devoted priest, being quite unsuspected by 
the other occupants of the hacienda where she had dwelt from 
childhood. By herself and others Ramona was accounted merely 
a dependent relative, who, by one of those mysterious family de- 
crees which in Catholic countries offer so easy a way out of un- 
pleasant domestic difficulties, was destined to the life of the 
cloister. A son of the sefiora, Felipe by name, and a young Indian, 
the son of a Christian chief of one of those strange mountain tribes 
whose life is full of the pathos of a forgotten lineage,—the trace of 
high descent showing in dimly comprehended tradition through 
the film of debasement which ages of darkness and misfortune 
have brought,—become at the same time her lovers. The story 
of the young girl’s life, of Felipe’s chivalric love and Alessandro’s 
passionate devotedness, is told with exquisite pathos. She gives 
her first love to the young chief, and, after sharing the woes of 
his short life, rewards Seftor Felipe’s devotion, not only to herself 
but to her dead spouse, by accepting the headship of the family 
in which she had been reared as a dependent. 

These are the characters of the story, which are given a setting 
of romantic incident altogether unique, and of unusual attractive- 
ness. The relations of these contrasted lives are really the story 
of two decaying civilizations seen in the light of a fresher and 
stronger social, political, and religious development, which tram- 
ples them ruthlessly, because unconsciously, into the dust of 
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a new and but half appreciated realm. Hitherto, fiction has 
treated California only as the seat of a new civilization. It 
has been delineated as the gold-digger’s paradise, the adventurer’s 
Eden, the speculator’s El Dorado. ‘‘ Ramona” pictures it as the 
Indian’s lost inheritance and the Spaniard’s desolated home. The 
author’s intimate acquaintance and perfect sympathy with the life 
she describes is only equaled by her subtle appreciation and 
thorough knowledge of the scenes she delineates. She sees nature 
with the eyes of her characters, and for the first time the scenery 
of California is made, not only the natural and reasonable habitat 
of a tender and devoted love, but a strong and comprehensible 
element of the lives which are portrayed. For the first time we 
see in ‘‘ Ramona” what a wonderful setting the startling contrasts, 
fervid colors, and seemingly sterile aspects of California scenery 
constitute for a domestic life fashioned in harmony with them. 
Our Anglo-Saxon idea of love is always projected on a verdant 
background. Green lanes and hedges, hawthorn and hazel, but- 
tercups and daisies, orchards and meadows, bosky glens and green- 
wood aisles, are essential accessories of the English idea of love. So 
marked is this association of ideas, that we call a love-dream a 
pastoral. Our American ideal is, in effect, that of the mother 
country. Pure young love is still with us a white stone with an 
emerald setting. Our freedom of life and breadth of landscape 
has somewhat changed its tone. Forests have taken the place of 
fields, the mountain, the glen, and the tangled depths of real 
wildwood bring a deeper solitude ; but we retain the idea of seclu- 
sion beneath a leafy canopy and with soft, cool, verdant surround- 
ings. It is true that the popular novel of the present day rarely 
exhibits any pastoral element. Indeed, it sometimes seems that 
the chief purpose of its creation is to satirize the conventional, 
old-fashioned ‘‘ love-in-a-cottage” type of sentiment. But then 
it has eliminated the idea of love also, and has substituted a poor, 
petulant, selfish desire for possession, which fits the conservatory 
better than the greenwood and takes away from the sweetest nook 
the thought of shy seclusiveness, transforming the bower into a 
stage on which a pair of self-conscious actors perform a miserable 
comedy of self-deception. Surprised glances, analytic agony, and 
morbid self-anatomy have taken the place of honest love-making. 
No man woos in true manly fashion, no woman yields with tender 
trustfulness, in the modern realistic novel. Courtship has come to 
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be a war of wits. The wooer is transformed into a pursuer. In- 
stead of seeking with that manly ardor which counts the bower 
where love awaits the holiest of holies, he coolly sets himself to 
worm his way into the resisting consciousness of the victim he has 
selected like a teredo boring through a ship’s bottom. He frets, 
and worries, and persecutes, until the overwrought sensibility of 
the poor creature gives way, and she spitefully or tearfully capit- 
ulates, apparently for the mere sake of peace. Of course, this 
sort of love-making—if we may debase an honest word by applying 
it to a dishonest sentiment—has no use for green fields or tender 
blossoms. It toys with cut flowers and studies sage-green draperies. 
If it were ever found in real life, it would reveal a moral state 
greatly to be regretted. Fortunately, it is only a fashion modeled 
apparently upon modern naval warfare—an engagement between 
two iron-clads. In his desire to avoid unreal sentimentality, the 
modern American novelist has gone to the other extreme of a far 
more unreal and unnatural cynicism, All this has not changed 
our ideal of love and its appropriate surroundings, however, but is 
merely an attempt to eradicate the fact of love itself from English 
and American life. Finding no convenient substitute for passion, 
and failing to appreciate the moral grandeur of that underlying 
idea of devotion to duty, which has been the real inspiration of 
American life, the stock novelist of to-day contents himself with 
ridiculing all sentiment and sneering at every phase of the heroic. 

Yet love, and honor, and self-sacrifice remain, despite the flood 
of unhealthy caricature that comes from the press of to-day. 
American gentlemen are honest wooers, and American women 
tender sweethearts still ; while in American homes love does not 
die because the lovers have assumed the relation of husband and 
wife. Still, our Anglo-Ameri.=n idea of love is pastoral. Still, 
green fields awaken youthful memories, and clover and apple 
blossoms, the maple’s sunlit leaves and the hemlock’s tender shoots 
overhang the verdant carpet of love’s ideal temple. 

Mrs. Jackson was one of the few of our later novelists who did 
not believe that love was dead. She knew from the study of her 
own life that honest, healthful passion—that absorbing sentiment 
that makes one soul th all-in-all of another’s aspiration, the in- 
spiration of its noblest exertion or source of its most unutterable 
agony—is a universal and indestructible fact of human nature. 
Instinctively, however, she detected the incongruity between the 
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English ideal of domestic life and the types with which her story 
deals. It fell to her lot and came within the scope of her power, 
as it does within the opportunity of but few, to enrich our liter- 
ature with an absolutely new study of that exhaustless theme, 
human passion and domestic love. With that unconscious art 
which characterizes true genius, she has fitted the lives of her 
characters and their contrasted passions to the scenes in which 
they dwelt so cleverly that each seems a part of the other. With 
any other surroundings, and especially amid the orchards and green 
fields where our Anglo-Saxon love delights to dwell, the love of 
Ramona and Alessandro—and especially the chivalrous devotion 
of Felipe—would seem as absurd and inconsistent as their per- 
sonalities would appear inharmonious and out of place in our 
Eastern American life. But who that reads of the meeting of 
Ramona and the old priest in the thicket of wild mustard, of the 
idyllic days when the lovers hid from anticipated pursuit in the 
cafion, or the pathetic beauty of the rude mountain home, can fail 
to recognize how exquisitely the life portrayed harmonizes with the 
clear, dry air, the sharp outlines, strong colors, and hot, harden- 
ing sunshine of the region described. 

Over all of this is a wondrous glow of perfect knowledge. 
One feels in every line that unconscious influence of unnoted sur- 
roundings which is the marrow of every life. Scenes, incidents, 
characters—all reveal the fact that the author has not only an 
intellectual appreciation of their existence, but that knowledge 
which comes from an observation so close and sympathetic as to 
amount almost to experience. We know that her study of the 
region she describes antedated the civilization which now flour- 
ishes on that westward-facing slope of our continent, and that she 
counted no element of its life unworthy of her sympathy. She 
was one of those, too, who did not believe that justice is cireum- 
scribed by racial lines, or that superior intelligence gave a divine 
right to rob and oppress. A strain of angry, tender, hopeless pro- 
test against wrong pervades the pages of ‘‘ Romona”—the cry of 
the poor and the weak borne down by the rich and the strong— 
the cry of the half-converted Indian ground beneath the feet of 
civilized saints ! 

It is Mrs. Jackson’s misfortune to be regarded as that literary 
atrocity of the present day, “‘a novelist with a purpose.” Our 
literature is just now in those swaddling bands which a certain 
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class of theorists lately attempted to impose upon material art. 
It is but a brief period since it was accounted rank heresy to be- 
lieve it any part of the function of art to tell a story. Only abstract 
ideas, beauty of form, and harmony of color were regarded as fit 
objects of artistic endeavor. Accuracy of detail was exalted into 
the first rank, almost to the exclusion of other artistic qualities. 
It mattered little what was the subject, save that it must have no 
historical or emotional significance. A boil or a rose were es- 
teemed equally well adapted for artistic effect, and both required 
to be treated with equal minuteness of detail. The one essential 
prerequisite was that there must be no hint of a Job in the back- 
ground of the boil, nor of sentiment in connection with the rose. 
Our literature has not yet broken the trammels of this curious 
theory. It is demanded by the critical guild of to-day that the 
novelist shall devote all his energy to the delineation of details. 
It is not enough that the artist in words should paint tree and 
flower, sentiment and emotion, in lines so true and colors so strong 
that they will live as types through the ages. Accuracy of delin- 
eation as an incident is not enough ; it must be the end and aim 
of all effort. In the selection of types, the novelist of to-day is 
forbidden to follow the analogy of nature, and make the trivialities 
of life only the setting of grand effects. The accepted canons of 
criticism demand that he should not only note with accuracy the 
littlest and meanest characteristics of the lives he seeks to por- 
tray—but that he should studiously ignore the fact that, in what 
is curiously termed real life, anything but the petty and despicable 
is to be found. The most insignificant of imaginary distresses 
have usurped the place of tragic woes. Courtship has given 
way to endless jabber about contrasted national traits, love has 
yielded to refined ethical bickering, and remorse has been super- 
seded by the agony evoked by bad grammar or inartistic hosiery. 
To print upon pure white pages a picture that shows at once 
the truest life of field and home, mountain and sea, coast and cot- 
tage, and which unfolds also, in natural progression, the move- 
ment of a great drama in which men and women move and act, 
think and feel, in harmony with their surroundings, instead of 
tracing with anxious care the little nothings, and retailing the silly 
twaddle that hides the truth, is now regarded as very bad form. 
To attempt to show how lives have been shaped by influences 
which are not yet extinct, it matters not how tragic or romantic 
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the work may be, is sneeringly termed writing ‘‘a novel with a 
purpose.” 

The idea is absurd beyond all parallel. The rise and fall of em- 
pires, the movements of races and peoples, the conflict of jarring 
civilizations, are the very things that most develop the elements 
of pathos and tragedy. Human nature is grandest and truest 
when at white heat. The man whose life would not be worth a 
pen-stroke from a penny-a-liner if he simply peddled figs and quar- 
reled with his wife for half a century, put in the focus of a great 
thought, made the representative of some common woe or mighty 
aspiration, becomes at once a glorified being worthy of a place in Val- 
halla. It is such lives that are worthy of a master’s hand. It may 
be common life, but it can never be commonplace. Life, whether 
of low or high degree, is never commonplace if we but reach its 
core. The depiction of the mere commonplace, therefore, how- 
ever accurate, is not a true portraiture of life. The commonplaces 
of emotion, sentiment, and aspiration, are only incidents which 
sometimes reveal and sometimes hide the real life. One might as 
well call Washington’s account of his expenses a history of the 
Revolution. It isa part of that history, but only the meanest 
part. 

No doubt Mrs. Jackson’s attention may have been drawn to 
the romantic contrasts afforded by the lives she has depicted in 
**Ramona,” by her thorough and exhaustive knowledge of ‘‘ the 
Indian question,” as it is called. No doubt she wished to show these 
contrasts so strikingly as to awaken thought on the part of her 
countrymen. Why not? Does that impair the value of her work 
in a literary point of view? ‘‘Oh,” we are told, ‘the object of 
fiction is only to interest and amuse.” Who says so, and by what 
right ? On what theory of humanity and literature is such dic- 
tum based ? Has that been the office of fiction in the past ? Was 
mere amusement the only merit of the ‘‘ Iliad?” Were the Greek 
tragedies devoid of artistic excellence because they depicted human 
beings capable of emotions deeper than scabietic titillation? Was 
Virgil a failure because Alneas felt no unutterable agony at the 
misfit of Dido’s robe, or the excruciating Phenico-Tyrian manner- 
isms that must have marked her speech! Would posterity have 
excused his shabby treatment of the trusting queen if he had given 
as a reason for it her imperfect vocalization of the Trojan diph- 
thongs? Were the Minnesingers unworthy to be ranked among 
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the guild of story-tellers, because they sang of love and war? Is 
«Don Quixote” less entertaining and admirable because it mocked 
at an effete and worthless system? Is Scott no longer to rank as 
a novelist because he portrayed the ideal, and lifted Scottish life 
above the realm of pettiness ? Is Shakespeare a false exemplar be- 
cause he exalts passion and delineates other woes than those which 
spring from poverty and self-consciousness ? Is Victor Hugo not 
to be deemed a literary artist because he painted the motives and 
aspirations which underlay the mighty struggles which were of his 
time, or so near it that their influences were yet traceable in the life 
about him? Was the genius of George Eliot at fault in ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda” and ‘‘ Romola”? But why inquire further ? The theory 
of objectless fiction has been devised and advocated to justify, if not 
indeed to create, a special and enervating taste. There are a few 
great works of fiction that may perhaps be said to have no other 
object than to amuse the reader. Easily first among these may be 
placed the “ Arabian Nights”; next perhaps would stand ‘‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” It is just as impossible to explain the charm of 
either as it is of that greater and even more popular “ novel with 
a purpose,” the “‘ inspired tinker’s” story of ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Certain it is that none of them justify the theory on which the 
modern society-novel is builded, that meanness and pettiness, the 
base and the little things of life, are the only material with which 
the novelist can properly work. 

At any rate, it is certain that, in the exquisite tale we are con- 
sidering, the author has put before us a phase of that great struggle 
which we sometimes call the march of civilization, and has done it 
so truly and tenderly as to make the world mourn her loss more 
keenly than it would have done before. The relations between 
Spanish civilization and the aboriginal life, and between our Anglo- 
American development and both of them upon the soil of Cali- 
fornia, and wherever the two may touch or overlap each other, is 
put before the mind in a manner that cannot fail to command 
attention. 

It is just here that the relation of this novel to the recent num- 
bers of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the Pacific States ” is apparent. 
This amazing series of laboriously prepared volumes has, for the 
first time, set before the English reader a history unquestionably 
reliable in its minutest details, of the growth of liberty and civili- 
zation in Mexico. It is a strange story to one whose ideas of 
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liberty and progress are modeled only on Anglo-Saxon ideals, or 
what are foolishly termed the classic models of antiquity. The 
truth is, that our ideas of human development, derived from guesses 
based on the imperfect data ancient history affords, are just about 
as reliable as our theories of life upon another planet. The real 
life of classic times can now only be vaguely guessed at, and in 
such guesses it is always impossible to say how much is fact and 
how much interpretation. The historian who undertakes the task 
of unraveling the mystery of ancient life can never know how 
much of his analysis is the result of knowledge and how much of 
imagination. When research fails, of course imagination takes its 
place, and we piece out the lives of other times and peoples with 
analogies from our own. We, of necessity, attribute to them mo- 
tives, thoughts, and attributes which they not only did not possess 
but could not have known or understood, because they are the 
product of conditions which could not have existed at that time. 
Only since the invention of printing, has it become possible to trace, 
with anything approaching to accuracy, the growth of peoples and 
the progress of humanity. 

One of the most interesting phases of this great evolution of the 
new from the old is that which has occurred, almost unnoticed and 
unappreciated, on our southern border, in the neighboring repub- 
lic of Mexico. 

Those who have entertained the belief that only Anglo-Saxons 
love liberty enough to fight for it—and such people are by no 
means rare even among the most intelligent—will be amazed at 
the record of the struggle for independence in Mexico, For forti- 
tude and devotion in the face of almost inconceivable hardship, 
history has few chapters that excel the story of those partisan heroes 
who for almost a generation carried on the apparently hopeless 
struggle for Mexican liberty. Some of them were little better than 
freebooters, inflamed by the lust of spoil and plunder. Others 
were animated chiefly by ambition or revenge, but there were others 
whose names should be ever revered by the liberty-lovers of earth. 
Perhaps’ the story of no conflict of modern times is so rich in deeds 
of individual daring and emprise, while there were not wanting 
those who showed capacity as strategists as well as the courage of 
the soldier. Almost all were stained with the vice of cruelty, that 
seems inseparable from Spanish warfare ; but few were worse than 
their antagonists, and the greater portion far better. Brighter 
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names than those of Hidalgo, Morelos, and Bravo are not found 
on any nation’s roll of honor. 

We brought the seeds of our liberty with us from the 
mother country. Whence came those which have blossomed, 
—aye, and borne goodly fruit of some sort, too,—on the soil of 
Mexico ? 

This question Mr. Bancroft’s volumes have given us the means 
of answering with an accuracy which cannot be predicated of any 
other civilization. The history of the civilization we supplanted 
on our south-western coast is really the story of two entirely dis- 
tinct and dissimilar types. In almost all essential particulars it is 
strikingly different from our Anglo-Saxon development. So far 
as it is of European origin it shows little, if any, trace of Teutonic 
influence or tradition. Mexican liberty has no European root. 
The elements which Spain contributed to the establishment of the 
Mexican nationality were the oppressive exactions laid upon the 
people of the colony, the foolish refusal to recognize as equals the 
American-born children of Spanish subjects (thence called Creoles), 
and the ambition of her officials. Indian hate, and the Creole sense 
of injustice of Spanish rule, were the real impulses that secured 
Mexican independence. Yet the chief promoters of the movement 
for independence, its most efficient leaders and devoted adherents, 
were found among the Mestizoes—that new race which holds out a 
hand on either side to two great but decaying civilizations. The 
Creoles, though yielding sometimes to the sway of just resentment, 
were unaccountably timid and irresolute until the result was prac- 
tically determined. Perhaps the old Spanish pride and apprehen- 
sion of the mixed bloods, who were so prominent in the movement, 
restrained them. So, too, the Indian population, though at times 
very active, and showing more than once the qualities of their sires, 
were as a rule sullen, and apparently suspicious of the Spanish ele- 
ment, From the moment this distrust was finally overcome, they 
became not only devoted but especially effective adherents of the 
cause of independence, thereby conquering for themselves a status 
they have never been granted under any other government. We 
who have never found anything better to do with our own Indians 
than to kill them, may very well pause to study the rise of a re- 
public a chief support of which during its entire history has been 
the aboriginal element of its population. This, too, in the face 
of the fact that Spanish dominion for two hundred years seemed to 
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have little else to do but inflate the arrogance of the Spanish char- 
acter, and seck to crush out and debase the aborigines. 

It is the relations of these races and their admixture (with the 
resulting shades of color) and equality of privilege and opportunity, 
that makes the history of Mexico especially worthy of our consid- 
eration at this time. It would seem impossible that Spanish arro- 
gance should have lent itself so easily to tolerance in regard to dis- 
tinctions of race, while Anglo-Saxon liberalism stumbles always at 
the color-line. One reason is, no doubt, the fact that while we were 
killing our Indians the Spaniards were converting theirs. It is true 
they enslaved them at the same time, but, when the Church took 
them into her fold, one great step had been made toward the recog- 
nition of their equality. The road upward has been a hard one, 
watered often with tears and blood. Judged by our standard, it 
would seem as if very little progress had been made. The two races 
have not as yet so far amalgamated as to destroy the characteristics 
of either. On the whole, it does not seem as if the physical inter- 
mixture had been much greater than between the whites and blacks 
in our Southern States. It is the fact that it is tolerated and recog- 
nized that is significant. The two races have been merged, and 
neither has parted in any sensible degree with its original charac- 
teristics. There is no more arrogant, bigoted, cruel, treacherous, 
kindly, courteous, simple-hearted anomaly on the globe than the 
pure-blooded Mexican Creole. There is no meaner, more ignorant, 
unimpressible, and apparently hopeless creature on the continent 
than the lower forms of Indian life in Mexico. The grade that 
stands between touches both. The Mestizo and the mulatto— 
sometimes even the representative of three races—stand side by side 
with the purest Creole blood in rank, social position, and oppor- 
tunity, as with the most abject of the aboriginal population. These 
races and classes live together in comparative harmony. Parity 
of right is readily accorded, and an admixture of blood is hardly 
to be accounted an obstacle, much less a bar, to either social or 
political advancement. 

In the presence of the Anglo-Saxon, all these classes instinct- 
ively unite as against a common enemy. Identity of religious 
faith, no doubt, has something to do with this; yet it is a curious 
fact that the influence of the Northern Republic—where race- 
prejudice is so intense that no considerations of justice, hu- 
manity, or religion have hitherto been sufficient to compel us to 
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recognize the civil or political equality of the Indian—upon our sister 
republic tends directly and strongly to the harmony and unification 
of her people. The facts of this strange story have been most labo- 
riously collected by Mr. Bancroft, while ‘‘ Ramona” is an interpre- 
tation inspired by genius and tempered by a love of justice and a 
recognition of the difficulties that the future presents, as rare as 
it is beautiful. No brighter jewel crowns the brow of womanhood, 
in any land or clime, than this tender, sad, and beautiful tale, full 
of the woe of the past, and freighted with an unutterable appeal to 
the justice of the future. In this respect the two works are com- 
plementary of each other, and no one whose heart responds to the 
impassioned appeal of H. H. can fail to find food for profitable 
thought in the volumes Mr. Bancroft devotes to the reciprocal in- 
fluence of the Spanish and Aztec civilizations upon each other, and 
the resultant of their codperating impulses. 

There is another view of this subject which ought not to be 
neglected. There are few intelligent Americans who do not look 
forward either with hope or apprehension to the future relations 
between the United States and Mexico. There are few who do not 
regard the movement which resulted in the acquisition of California 
and New Mexico as one of the most shameless and disgraceful epi- 
sodes of our history. The marvelous mineral wealth of that region 
has done very much to hush the voice of reprobation. No doubt a 
considerable portion of our population would indorse another just 
such piece of international robbery. The events of the recent past 
indicate very clearly that a movement for a further acquisition of 
Mexican territory is something by no means distasteful to certain 
elements of our population, who seem to be preparing the way for 
its consummation by familiarizing the public mind with a sup- 
posed desire of the Mexican Government to sell one or more 
provinces, in order to relieve her financial condition. From time 
to time this rumor comes to the surface in a manner that would 
awaken suspicion, were it not that the desire to obtain a new El 
Dorado, where the spirit of adventure and the restless greed of a 
people who already begin to feel straitened for room even in our 
imperial domain, inclines them if not actively to favor, at least 
tacitly to permit, such a result. 

American influence and American interest in Mexico are al- 
ready very great. The system of railroads which permeates the 
northern provinces is built by American capital and controlled by 
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American influences. The concessions granted to these roads, as 
inducements for their construction, are not only of very great 
value, but are unquestionably burdensome to the Republic, and 
may be liable to revocation or diminution on a change of govern- 
ment. Because of the semi-international character of these works, 
an attempt to modify or ignore the contracts between the govern- 
ment and their projectors would afford a ready and plausible ex- 
cuse for American interference. The ‘‘ Duke of Sonora’s” famous 
estimate of the marvelous wealth of the northern provinces, is, no 
doubt, below rather than above the truth. So, too, was his esti- 
mate of the number of adventurers who would flock thither upon 
the first assurance of safety in so doing, or even upon the hint of 
indifference on the part of our Government to any scheme of occu- 
pancy looking to its ultimate acquisition. Under these circum- 
stances, a rupture with the Mexican Government can never be a 
matter at all unlikely to occur. The rumor of foreign intervention 
in Mexican affairs has already been repeatedly brought to public 
attention, during the past year, ina manner that points very clearly 
to its origin and purpose. The last time, it was alleged that the 
arch-disturber of European tranquillity, Prince Bismarck, who en- 
tertained serious notions of infringing the famous and convenient 
** Monroe Doctrine,” which has more than once offered excuse for 
American wrong-doing. The inference sought to be drawn from 
this rumor is apparent. It is that we ought at least to be prepar- 
ing Mexico for convenient deglutition at any moment, in order to 
save her from the hungry jaws of Germany. To say that the ab- 
sorption of Mexico, in whole or in part, is actually contemplated 
by any specific element in the United States would, no doubt, be 
going beyond the present fact. That a very considerable moneyed 
interest would not be unwilling to witness such a result, and that 
an immense speculative element would look upon it with boisterous 
approval, there can be no doubt. That it offers a fascinating op- 
portunity to break away from old political issues, to make new 
political combinations, and perhaps to strengthen and confirm 
political ascendency, is evident to even the most casual observer. 
The South has always been the home of the filibuster. Mexico and 
Central America have always been the regions to which its restless 
spirits have looked as legitimate fields for the gratification of their 
love of adventure and lust of conquest. Texas, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, and California have been added to our territory by this im- 
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pulse. The public mind has been accustomed to the idea of its 
acquisition, by the extension of our south-western railroads into 
Mexican territory, as well as by our open and armed interference, 
by mere executive order, in the affairs of Central America, under 
the claim of protecting American interests in that quarter. There 
may have been no other method of accomplishing the object in 
view, and our treaty-right may fully have justified the course 
adopted ; but the effect on the public mind has been to greatly 
lessen regard for the national rights of the Central-American Re- 
publics, and encourage the idea that we may do almost as we choose 
with the Spanish-Indian nationalities lying to the southward. 
Before the War of Rebellion the North frowned upon all aggres- 
sive movements looking to the acquisition of territory at the South- 
west, on the plea that it was simply extending the area of slave 
territory and adding strength to that institution. This apprehen- 
sion has now passed away, and it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything that would be more popular in the States of the North- 
west than the acquisition, by hook or by crook, of another slice of 
Mexican territory. ‘The present Administration may not attempt it, 
but if its head has the nerve to undertake or even tacitly toencour- 
age such a movement, he undoubtedly has, in his Cabinet and his 
party, the backing which would go far toward assuring its success. 
Ilis party at the South would be not only ‘‘solid,’”’ but enthusiastic 
in support of such a policy, and no considerable element of it at 
the North would be heard to object. Both himself and his Cabinet 
need the éclat of at least a prospect of hostilities to becloud in the 
public memory the record they made, or failed to make, in the last 
war. It is quite possible that such a movement might command the 
support of enough Republican Senators to give the Administration 
a majority in that body, since it would undoubtedly receive the ap- 
proval of a vast majority of the people, without respect to party, in 
at least four western States. Under these circumstances, it is only 
fair to regard it as one of the reasonable contingencies of our near 
political future, There are those having the most intimate relations 
with American interests and investments in Mexico who scarcely 
pretend to conceal their confidence in its early occurrence. The 
present complexion of political events, the peculiar relations of the 
President to his party, the race problem at the South, the atten- 
tion that is being drawn by the utterances of such leading Repub- 
licans as Mr, Blaine, General Logan, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Hoar, 
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and others, to the practical disfranchisement of the colored race in 
the Southern States, all indicate the beginning of a period of in- 
tense partisan conflict. The forces now in control of the govern- 
ment have always been the boldest and most self-reliant elements 
of our national life. The President himself must either engage in 
conflict with his own party or devise a new policy by virtue of 
which he may hold its leadership. These are all matters which 
may well encourage schemes and acts, upon the part of persons un- 
connected with the Government, which shall not only point the 
way but perhaps even compel national interference in Mexican af- 
fairs. Should that occur, history shows unmistakably the result. 
Whenever our relations with Mexico are disturbed, a larger or 
smaller portion of Mexican territory will, of course, be appropriated 
as compensation for our insulted dignity, and to defray the cost of 
defending our national honor. 

In addition to the question of international right and internal 
policy, which such an acquisition of territory would necessarily 
raise, it becomes a serious consideration whether we have a right 
to impose our national policy of debasement and extermination 
upon an aboriginal population before which a curious combination 
of circumstances has opened ever so little the door of opportunity. 
In other words, it becomes a question for every lover of humanity, 
whether it is better for the Indian element of the Mexican peo- 
ple to live in the hope of a better future under the Spanish 
Republic, or face hopeless degradation and inevitable extinction 
under the Anglo-Saxon democracy. This question there can 
be little doubt that the people of the United States will be 
called upon to consider in one form or another within a very brief 
time. It is hardly to be expected that we should act wisely when 
the lust of gain shall ally itself with political advantage ; but one 
thing is sure, the American people can no longer plead ignorance 
after the publication of the two curiously related works we have 
considered. If greed and ambition seek to lead the nation to 
commit an act of covetous rapacity, or, under the guise of extend- 
ing assistance to a needy neighbor, to wickedly despoil his pos- 
sessions, genius and industry, fiction and history have put in our 
hands the means of refuting error and rebuking wrong. 


ALBION W. TourGE&E. 


MORMON BLOOD ATONEMENT. 


In the thirteen articles of faith of the “Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” there is no mention of the doctrine 
of blood atonement, which Judge Baskin, counsel for the Gentiles 
of Utah, recently assured a congressional committee had been 
practically enforced during Brigham Young’s reign. In reply- 
ing, Mr. Jos. W. West, a Mormon, absolutely asserted that he “‘ had 
never heard of such monstrous doctrine as that of blood atone- 
ment.” Later on, Mr. John T. Caine, Utah delegate to Congress, 
indignantly exclaimed : 


‘*A case must be desperate if such statements as these regarding blood 
atonement can be made. Mr. Baskin has said that Brigham Young was no fool. 
If you believe that Brigham Young was not a fool, you will believe that it 
(the doctrine of blood atonement) could only be taken in a figurative sense.” 

** Blood atonement? Ah, you fancy we mean something awful,” once upon 
a time said a Mormon Elder to me, smiling. ‘‘This signifies that the blood 
of Christ atones for the sins of the world. Then again, the Bible says, ‘If a 
man sheds blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ We don’t believe in hang- 
ing. That is not shedding blood.” 

Let us investigate. In 1856 an awful so-called ‘‘ reformation ” took posses- 
sion of Utah. The leaders under the influence of Jedediah M. Grant, one of 
Brigham’s counselors, went mad on the subject of religion, and called every- 
body to repentance, All who were not married were hurried into matrimony, 
and those already married were forced into polygamy. ‘‘ Blood atonement” 
was then announced from the pulpit by the prophet and his two counselors. 
For several years human blood was shed on the slightest provocation. Did 
one man bear a grudge against another, he died insome mysterious manner. A 
Mormon court of investigation could never discover how. Wasa man obnox- 
ious to any of the church officers, he disappeared, and was never heard of 
again. John W. Long, a clerk in Brigham’s office, the only person who heard 
the conversation between Brigham and the messenger sent from George A. 
Smith, just before the Mountain Meadow massacre, and who wrote out the 
instructions which the messenger carried back, was found dead in a ditch, 
‘drowned ” in three inches of water, “accidentally,” of course, since that was 
the decision of the Mormon jury. 
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‘*The time is coming,” declared Brigham Young in 1856, ‘‘ when justice 
will be laid to the line and righteousness to the plummet; when you shall take 
the old broadsword and ask, Are you of God? And if you are not heartily on 
the Lord’s side, you will be hewn down.” 

It was preached throughout the wards that “ the good sheep would know 
the good shepherd’s voice, and would follow him, but the goats would not fol- 
low him, and they should have their tails cut two inches below their ears !” 

The originator of this God-given principle delivered his first sermon on 
blood atonement on Sept. 21, 1856. After berating the saints in general, he 
turned his wrath upon ‘the old, hardened sinners.” ‘* They are almost, if 
not altogether, past improvement, and are full of hell ; and my prayer is that 
God's indignation may rest upon them, and that he will curse them from the 
crown of their heads to the soles of their feet. I say that there are men 
and women that I would advise to go to the president immediately, and ask 
him te appoint a committee to attend to their case ; and then let a place be 
selected, and let that committee shed their blood. We have those amongst us 
that are full of all manner of abominations, those who need to have their blood 
shed, for water will not do, their sins are of too deepadye. You may think 
that I am not teaching you Bible doctrine, but what says the Apostle Paul ? 
I would ask how many covenant-breakers there are in this city and in this 
kingdom ? I believe that there are a great many ; and if they are covenant- 
breakers, we need a place designated where we can shed their blood. . . . We 
have been trying long enough with this people, and I go in for letting the 
sword of the Almighty be unsheathed, not only in word but in deed. I go in 
for letting the wrath of the Almighty burn up the dross and the filth ; and if 
the people will not glorify the Lord by sanctifying themselves, let the wrath 
of the Almighty God burn against them, and the wrath of Joseph, and of 
Brigham, and of Heber, and of high heaven. . . . Brethren and sisters, we 
want you to repent and forsake your sins. And you who have committed sins 
that cannot be forgiven through baptism, let your blood be shed and let the 
smoke ascend, that the incense thereof may come up before God as an atone- 
ment for your sins, and that the sinners in Zion may be afraid.” 

Listen next to Heber C. Kimball, another counselor to Brigham : 

“If a man has done wrong, tell him to do right for the future and do a 
good work, and peradventure God will remit his sins and not require any more 
than a lamb, a pigeon, a calf, or something of that kind as an atonement. But 
it will require a great many heifers for some of you, and you will find your 
house left unto you desolate.” 

In February, 1857, thus spake Brigham Young: 

‘*When will we love our neighbor as ourselves? In the first place, Jesus 
said that no man hateth his own flesh. . . . Now, if we do rightly love our- 
selves, we want to be saved and continue to exist. . . . Now take a person in 
this congregation who has knowledge with regard to being saved in the king- 
dom of our God and our Father, . . . and suppose that he has committed a 
sin that he knows will deprive him of that exaltation which he desires, and that 
he cannot attain to it without the shedding of his blood, and also knows that by 
having his blood shed he will atone for that sin and be saved and exalted with 
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the gods, is there a man or woman in this house but what would say, ‘shed my 
blood that I might be saved and exalted with the gods?’ . . . Will you love that 
man or woman well enough to shed their blood? That is what Jesus Christ 
meant. ... 

**1 could refer you to plenty of instances where men have been righteously 
slain, in order to atone for their sins. . . . 

‘The wickedness and ignorance of the nations forbid this principle being 
in full force, but the time will come when the law of God will be in full force. 
This is loving our neighbor as ourselves ; if he needs help, help him ; if he 
wants salvation and it is necessary to spill his blood on the earth in order that 
he may be saved, spill it.” 


So much for Mormon history as reported by Church stenog- 
raphers. Yet, no less an authority than George Q. Cannon, first 
counselor to the Mormon President, stated in an interview several 
years ago, that the “‘ talk about the doctrine of blood atonement 
originates in the fact that we do not believe in hanging. We 
think that if a man sheds blood, his blood should be shed by ex- 
ecution.” On Sunday evening, October 12, 1884, Elder Penrose, 
editor of the Mormon Church organ ‘‘ The Deseret News,” arose in 
the Twelfth Ward Meeting-House of Salt Lake City, and preached 
asermon on Blood Atonement. He admitted that it was a prin- 
ciple of his religion, but that the time had not yet come to carry 
it out! The elder declared that it only applied to such as had 
joined the Church and apostatized. Why, then, did John D. Lee 
and the other murderers at Mountain Meadows call upon the 
Lord to forgive the sins of the one hundred and twenty Gentile 
men, women, and children, whose throats they were cutting as they 
called ? 

Here, Gentiles, is an admirable illustration of the devious ways 
of Mormonism. George Q. Cannon denied blood atonement five 
years ago. High priests repudiated the doctrine to me three years 
ago. For reasons best known to the Church, one of its cleverest 
elders publicly avowed the principle in 1884. Now before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, one Mormon 
Elder declares that he “never heard of the monstrous doctrine of 
blood atonement,” and another Mormon Elder, the Utah delegate 
to Congress, having heard of it apparently, maintains that this 
doctrine ‘‘ could only be taken ‘in a figurative sense.” An un- 
prejudiced public shall decide whether such an expression as “‘ spill- 
ing his blood upon the earth” can be construed figuratively. 
Mormons insist upon interpreting the Bible literally. They are the 
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most literal people on the face of the earth. Brigham Young and 
his holy counselors were the last men in this world to use figures 
of speech, and that they meant what they said is illustrated in the 
following story told me by a truthful woman during my residence 
in Utah. 

** When they tell you that they have never blood atoned, they 
tell what is false,” said one who for years was a Mormon, and ~ 
whose life has been a prolonged struggle for existence. “ Listen 
to a true story. In London I knew a Mrs. Mansfield, a friend of 
my mother, to whose boys I gave music lessons. Through Thomas 
Brown, a Mormon elder, Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield were baptized 
into what they believed to be the true faith, and Mansfield, when 
dying, made Elder Brown promise that he would take charge of 
his wifeand children. Brown, who had said he was married, settled 
Mansfield’s estate, and soon informed the widow that his wife had 
died. Within two years the elder married Mrs. Mansfield and 
brought her to Utah, where the poor woman discovéred that 
Brown’s first wife was still living. Taking Mrs. Mansfield down 
South, he finally brought her back to a broken-down place in Salt 
Lake City.” 

**One Sunday in 1861, on leaving the Tabernacle, I met Mrs. 
Mansfield in rags and tatters. In England, she wore satins. Mrs, 
Mansfield had a beautiful daughter ‘Daisy,’ whom Brown was 
determined to marry. ‘I'd rather see her dead than married to 
that brute,’ said poor Mrs, Mansfield, but her opposition only made 
Brown the more determined.” 

‘**]T intend to marry her, sick or well,’ he declared, when 
Daisy fell ill, and called upon Heber C. Kimball to perform the 
ceremony, at which I was present. The unhappy girl was propped 
up in bed, and when asked whether she accepted Brown as her 
husband, never replied. A few minutes later Daisy died, and her 
mother thanked God audibly. Mrs. Mansfield’s conduct was so 
rebellious that she made an enemy of Brown, and finally sealed 
her doom by revealing to her boys the secrets of the Endowment 
House. ‘I shall not live to return to England,’ she said, ‘ but I 
want you to go back and telt our friends, and warn people against 
Mormonism.’ When Brown accused her of breaking her oath, she 
did not deny it, whereupon he ordered the boys to go with him to 
Brigham Young’s for a settlement of the property.” 

‘* Soon after, the boys came to me with terror-stricken faces. 
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‘Oh,’ they cried, ‘you can’t imagine what we’ve got to tell you. 
We were deceived. Brown took us to a place where something 
was thrown over our faces. Then we were conducted down stone 
steps into a room lighted with candles. There they brought poor 
mother almost naked. We were asked whether she had told us 
about the Endowment House, and we said *‘ no,” but Brown contra- 
dicted us. They cut mother’s throat and disemboweled her before 
our eyes, and then told us to leave the Territory in twenty-four 
hours, or we'd be treated in the same way.’” 

**There was no time to be lost. I dressed the boys as country 
girls, put old sunbonnets on their heads, gave them a letter to an 
Englishman named Low, who had apostatized and lived on a 
ranch in Idaho, and had them safely conducted as far as the 
Warm Springs, three miles out of town. Those boys never were 
heard of. The next day , who had been concealed in the cur- 
rant bushes about my house, said to me: ‘It’s a very good job 
for you to have let those boys go, for if they had remained over 
night you would all have been murdered.’” 

**IT came from England in 1860, when sixteen, because I had a 
sister here whom I wanted to persuade to return. I was fond of 
traveling, and I accompanied an English family I knew. We hada 
comfortable carriage, and had a splendid time crossing the plains. 
It was likea pleasure party. Once over, I found it almost impossi- 
ble to get back. Brigham Young insisted upon my marrying— 
and in those days you had to do as you were told. I never wasa 
good Mormon, and when I went through the Endowment House 
I kept my mouth shut. I was a second wife. My husband had 
been a Danite, and one night I followed him, and saw things I 
ought not. The Mormons suspected me. In 1872 I was invited 
to a surprise party, and made up my mind to go, when the wife 
of a leading man begged me to stay at home. ‘If you go you'll 
never get home alive,’ she said. The night was very foggy, so I 
dressed in father’s clothes, took a stick and walked out. Pres- 
ently in a dark place I recognized two men, one a relation. After 
going round the block, I returned home.” 

**In 1876, the Mormons were so afraid I’d help Judge Howard, 
in ferreting out dubious matters, that I was constantly followed 
when I went out. One day I met Judge Howard, and he wanted 
me to give evidence about some people in California. If they 
were implicated in the affair under consideration at the time, I’m 
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sure they obeyed orders from the Church, and left the country in 
disgust, and to escape detection. A man was brought back, gave 
the necessary information, and was sent home again. The Mor- 
mons didn’t know what I'd say to Judge Howard, and wanted me 
out of the way. In July of ’76, while visiting a friend, I was 
asked by her to try some water from her new well, which I did, 
but it had such a peculiar taste that I drank very little. That 
little, however, made me feel so ill that I went home and sent for 
the doctor. I had been poisoned with corrosive sublimate.” 

‘The woman who had given me the water came to see me 
early the next morning, saying, ‘I’ve been thinking about you all 
night.’ ” 

*¢¢ Well you might,’ I replied.” 

‘* Then she confessed how terribly she felt, and how she had been 
ordered to poison me. She was a good woman, and I’m sure she 
wouldn’t do such a thing now.” 

** Besides owning property, my husband has an income of $250 
amonth. I don’t live with him, neither does his first wife. He 
has a third, who was a hired girl. Iam allowed one dollar sixteen 
cents and four mills a week for the support of my two children, 
whom I am educating out of the Mormon Church, We have rela- 
tions in England of good position, and if we go back I do not want 
to be ashamed of my children. Most Mormons don’t care how 
their children are raised; I do. Don’t use my name; I’ve suffered 
so much that I have no more spirit to fight. I must earn my liv- 
ing, and I’ll make no more sacrifices.” 

After these significant quotations, and after this equally signifi- 
cant sketch from life, I think the public will agree with me that 
either Brigham Young, the prophet, his counselors, and the editor 
of ‘‘The Deseret News,” are liars, or blood atonement is a prin- 
ciple of the Mormon faith. Behold the two horns of the di- 
lemma. To my way of thinking, ‘‘God’s people” are impaled» 
upon both. 

Kate FIELp. 
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Or the laws which have been enacted in Pennsylvania for the 
benefit of coal-miners, that which looks to the safety and sanitary 
condition of mines, and that which forbids the employment of 
women, have had the most satisfactory results—the former, be- 
cause it provides for a corps of inspectors to enforce its provisions, 
and the latter, because the employment of women was confined 
to one class of immigrants and was opposed by a strong public 
opinion. As in the Clearfield case, the miners often complain 
that the inspectors have undue regard for the interests of employ- 
ers, but I found no question among them of what is on every hand 
admitted—that the effect of the inspection law has been to cause 
the mining companies to pay much more regard to ventilation, 
means of egress, etc., and largely to diminish the loss of life— 
though that is still great. It may, however, be questioned whether 
the same end could not be better attained by making the com- 
panies pecuniarily responsible for loss of life or limb, except where 
carelessness on the part of the victim could be proved. There are 
other provisions of the mining law, such as that which requires 
that, when ten persons desirous of leaving the mine are collected 
at the bottom ofa slope, they shall be hoisted up without delay ; 
and that which requires that miners shall be furnished, free of 
charge, at the place where they are working, with such timbers as 
they call for—the object of the one being to prevent men being 
left in impure air and wet clothes while coal is being hoisted, and 
that of the other to prevent any temptation to push work ahead 
without proper timbering—which, not coming directly under the 
purview of the inspectors, seem to be observed or not observed, 
according to the disposition of the operators and the organization 
of the men. 

So it is with the provision authorizing the miners in the bitu- 
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minous region to keep a man on the tipple to check the weighing 
of the coal. Where the miners have felt themselves strong they 
have taken advantage of this provision ; but where they are weak 
it is of no use to them. The demands of miners for the employ- 
ment of checkweighmen have in a number of cases led to contests, 
some of which have been carried into the courts, and some of 
which have caused strikes and lockouts. At the mines of W. L. 
Scott & Co., near Scott Haven, checkweighmen (which were one 
of the demands of a previous strike) have recently been put off 
the tipples, and the miners have struck again, and in several in- 
stances mines have been shut down to force the miners to give up 
their demand for checkweighmen. The opposition on the part 
of the companies to the employment of checkweighmen gives color 
to the miners’ belief that they are commonly defrauded by light 
weight. In fact, there are cases in which operators have offered a 
somewhat higher rate of wages if checkweighmen were not em- 
ployed than they were willing to pay if checkweighmen were in- 
sisted on. 

As for the laws against the employment of children, they are a 
dead letter in Pennsylvania, except as they are to some extent 
enforced in the city of Philadelphia by the efforts of a Children’s 
Protective Society, and I recently found in Pennsylvania papers, 
without any comment on the illegal age, an item recounting the 
cutting to pieces of a child of eleven in a Reading mill, by the 
starting of a machine it had been set to clean. In the coal mining 
region no one seems to pay any attention to the law prohibiting 
the employment of children under twelve, and boys of seven and 
eight may be found picking slate in anthracite coal breakers or 
trimming coke in the bituminous regions. 

As to the work of these little slate-pickers this is what is said of 
it by Mr. Morgan Jones, formerly a mine boss in the Schuylkill 
region: 

‘‘T have witnessed the agony of wives and mothers and sisters, as victim 
after victim to the perils that constantly threaten the miner has been raised 
from the deadly depths, but the spectacle of a score or more of boys aged 
before their time, bent and stunted and worn, working their lives away in the 
black, dusty breaker, sweltering and suffocating in the summer and chilled to 
the bone in the winter, was something that brought perpetual heart-ache. 

‘«In a room of these colliery buildings—not more than fifteen feet square— 
I have seen forty boys at work picking slate from the coal that passes swiftly 
down chutes in an endless stream. They are seated on hemlock boards 
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stretched across the room in rows. The windows are always open in winter and 
summer, in order that the dust may escape. In winter the wind whistles 
through the apartment, and the snow beats at the windows and doors. From 
seven o'clock in the morning until darkness compels work to cease, these boys 
sit on their benches, with backs bent almost double over the running coal, 
separating the slate from it. To do this requires great dexterity with the 
hands and a quick eye. The slate-pickers range from seven to fifteen years of 
age. At fifteen or sixteen they are old enough to enter the mines, and to reach 
that stage in their career is their only ambition. If any visitor will take the 
trouble to enter the miners’ grave-yard near by he will not need to be told how 
many of these boys never reached the goal of their ambition. The tomb- 
stones are numerous, but the great majority bear the names of boys under the 
age of fifteen years—slate-pickers, who have succumbed to the overstrain of 
toil that has made them old, decrepit, and infirm before they had reached the 
freshness of youth, 

“‘Sometimes these boys live long distances from the collieries where 
they are employed, and are carried to work in the morning and home again in 
the evening in the coal cars of thecompany. For this they are charged some- 
times as much as ten cents a trip, the money being deducted from their wages. 
It is no uncommon thing for the boys to find, after reaching the colliery, that 
the works will be idle for some reason. In such cases they get no pay, and I 
have known it to happen that at the end of the month it would not only re- 
quire all of a boy’s wages to pay for his transportation, but that he would still 
be in debt to his employer. While I was in the coal regions I endeavored to 
awaken an interest among the miners on the subject of thus employing boys at 
collieries, but nine out of ten of them were willing to run the risk of their 
boys being equal to the hardship of the life of a slate-picker rather than lose 
the pittance each would contribute to the family income.” 


And here is what another well-informed man, a district mas- 
ter workman of Knights of Labor in the anthracite district, and 
who, though not now working at coal mining, has passed through 
all its grades, writes me on the subject: 


“The lot of the slate-picker, though still hard, has been much improved in 
this quarter. Since the advent of organized labor, the slate-picker’s task- 
master, the ‘chute boss,’ does not whip and abuse the children as was the 
custom before. There is more or less of the lash, the club, the fist and the 
boot administered to the slate-picker, in many places yet, but it is not so com- 
mon a custom, and the practice of washing the coal, though adopted without 
intention of benefiting the slate-picker, works for his good by keeping down 
the dust. There are some places yet where the coal is not washed, and the life 
of a slate-picker there is indeed deplorable. Choking with dust, bending 
over the running coal, weak, weary and suffering from what we used to call 
‘heart-burn,’ and emitting sour, bitter water-brash, the slate-picker is often un- 
able to eat when meal-time at last arrives. That the coal breaker and the coal 
mine fill premature graves and make premature old men is true, Morgan 
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Jones has not put it too strongly. The grave-yards are overfull, and the 
numerous asthmatic consumptives abounding in these coal fields are walking 
corroborations. 

‘«I went to picking slate when nine years old, and weighed thirty-five pounds 
a year after, and on the dusty breaker and in the mine did man’s work for boy’s 
pay for years, as hundreds of boys are doing it now. I will be thirty-eight 
next September, and am, as you know, gray and old. But though I have 
been myself a slate-picker, and filled all the grades of manual labor in and 
about a coal mine, I must confess I have given no thought before to the wrong 
done these boys; it is so common we have got used to it. But as I write my 
mind goes back to the hundreds of boys who with me were little slate-pickers. 
I recall lots of them who are in the grave-vards, and those yet among the living 
whom I occasionally meet are gray-headed, old young men, worn out before 
their time. Asthma, consumption, weak-back, gravel and rheumatism follow 
the breaker and mine work.” 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics has secured a 
photograph of the little slate-pickers of a typical breaker, seated at 
their work, the ‘‘ chute boss ” with his long stick in their midst. 
It is ocular demonstration of how the law concerning child labor 
is disregarded. 

The difficulty with laws that prohibit the undue employment 
of children is that they are merely repressive, and do not touch 
the cause—the poverty of the parents. Where the natural bread- 
winner can with difficulty support his family, any pittance that the 
children can earn becomes important. Still more is this the case 
where the natural bread-winner is disabled or taken away, and 
many of the little fellows employed in the mines are the sons of 
such men. How little support the law against the employment of 
young children in collieries has in public opinion among the miners 
was illustrated by a miner who was complaining to me of the 
neglect of a mining company to perform some work required for 
proper ventilation. ‘‘They gave us to understand,” said he, 
‘that if we complained about it to the inspector, they would re- 
taliate by enforcing the law against the employment of children.” 

The same day I met this man I read in a Pennsylvania paper 
‘Twelve Reasons why we want a Protective Tariff,” of which the 
sixth and seventh were as follows : 

**6. Because children at a tender age and women of Europe are required to 
perform the servile labor in manufactories and out-doors at a mere pittance for 
pay, being degraded to the servile condition of prison labor of this country. 
Our aim should be to so protect the labor of America as to shield it from a 
like serfdom condition. 
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“7, Because desiring to set an example of universal education and prevent 
any growing up in ignorance, the wages of workingmen should not be brought 
into competition with the pay of children and women who work in Europe 
for a mere pittance.” ; 


One of the peculiar institutions of Pennsylvania is the Coal 
and Iron Police. These should not be confounded, as they some- 
times are, with that private army organized by the Pinkertons, 
and sent hither and thither to the aid of those who will pay for 
their services. The Coal and Iron Police of Pennsylvania are not 
a force in the sense of having any organization, being under the 
control of nobody save the individuals, companies or combinations * 
who employ them. Under the Act of April 11, 1866, the provi- 
sions of the Act of February 27, 1865, relating to railway police- 
men were extended to all ‘corporations, firms or individuals, 
owning, leasing or being in possession of any colliery, furnace or 
rolling-mill within this commonwealth.” Under this act any such 


firm, company or individual may apply to the governor to com- 
mission as a coal and iron policeman any person named by them. 
There is no restriction as to number, no examination as to char- 
acter, no guaranty as to behavior, no requirement of report, no 


stipulation as to payor employment. These private employees are 
clothed by the law with all the powers of a policeman of the city of 
Philadelphia, and the keepers of all jails and station houses are re- 
quired to receive and keep all persons arrested by them ; but they 
pass no examination, give no bonds, and are amenable to no dis- 
cipline. The only requirement of the law is that they shall, 
when not upon detective duty, wear a badge marked ‘‘ Coal and 
Iron Police ;” but this, if worn at all, seems to be worn inside the 
coat. The Governor is empowered to cancel a commission for 
cause, or it may be canceled upon application of the owner or 
operator who applied for its issuance, but the commission bears no 
term, and practically once a coal and iron policeman always a coal 
and iron policeman, so long as the favor of the employer is re- 
tained. Thus the very largest powers with which the common- 
wealth clothes its peace officers are put at the unrestrained disposal 
of Pennsylvania coal and iron owners and operators. Whoever has 


* In the case of the smaller operators the Coal and Iron Police are gener- 
ally paid by the “coal exchanges,” or other combinations of operators, an 
assessment based upon the amount of coal mined being levied for police pro- 
tection, 
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realized what power may be exercised by a policeman among those 
too poor and uninfluential to easily appeal to the law will see what 
a weapon is thus placed in the hands of employers. The immu- 
nities, too, as well as the powers with which they may thus clothe 
their servants, are in some respects important; for, by having pro- 
ceedings begun in the name of these policemen, responsibility for 
costs that would attach to an ordinary citizen is avoided, and a 
convenient instrumentality is created for making the law an engine 
of coercion and oppression. 

Like other things in Pennsylvania, the coal and iron police are 
suggestive of Ireland to any one who has seen that unfortunate 
country while landlordism was yet in strength. Their functions on 
the coal estates are a combination of those performed for the Irish 
landlords by the “rent warner,” the “‘ process-server,” the ‘‘ emer- 
gency man,” and the Roval Irish Constabulary. They are the spies, 
informers, collectors, writ-servers, and guards of their employers, 
licensed always to carry arms and make arrests. Measured by 
the miner’s standard they get an easy living and high pay, and 
there is no inherent improbability in what the miners say—that 
the officiousness of these policemen is the cause of much of the 
trouble between employers and employed, since it is the natural 
disposition of every such body of men to furnish reasons for their 
own existence. 

There is bitter complaint among the miners of Pennsylvania of 
what they call ‘‘ the conspiracy laws.” These are in reality the Eng- 
lish common law modified by statute. In this there has been a 
progressive advance as the political power of organized labor has made 
itself felt. In 1806 several shoe-makers of Philadelphia were con- 
victed of conspiracy for having combined to raise their wages and 
(as it would now be called) boycotted an employer who refused to 
pay the increased scale, and some workmen who continued in his em- 
ploy.* The growth of public opinion gradually wrought ameliora- 


* It is interesting to observe that the Act of Elizabeth cited in this case was 
aimed not only at artificers, workmen or laborers who conspired or covenanted 
not to do their work except at a certain price, but also at ‘‘ butchers, bakers, 
brewers, poulterers, coster-mongers or fruiterers who shall conspire, covenant, 
promise or make any oath that they shall not sell their victual but at certain 
prices.” Judge Agnew of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania some years since 
declared that combinations to restrict the production of coal were punishable 
conspiracies, but no one has ever been punished for engaging in them. 
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tion in the administration of the law with regard to the ‘‘ con- 
spiracy ” of workmen, but it was not until 1869 that an Act was 
passed making it lawful for ‘‘ mechanics, journeymen, tradesmen 
and laborers to form societies and associations for their mutual 
aid, benefit and protection, and even then the mining counties of 
Centre and Clearfield, where labor difficulties existed, were 
exempted from the benefits of the Act. By the Act of June 14, 
1872, another step was made, and it was declared that from and 
after the passage of the act it should be lawful for laborers or 
workingmen acting either as individuals or as members of societies 
or associations to refuse to work for any person or persons when- 
ever they deemed their wages insufficient, or their treatment brutal 
or offensive, or that such work would be contrary to the rules and 
regulations of any society or organization to which they belonged, 
** without subjecting any person or persons so refusing to work or 
labor to prosecution or indictment for conspiring under the 
criminal laws of this commonwealth,” provided that the act 
should not apply to the members of societies and organizations 
whose constitutions, by-laws and regulations were not in strict 
conformity with the constitutions of Pennsylvamia and the United 
States, and ‘‘ provided that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent the prosecution and punishment under existing laws of any 
person or persons who shall in any way hinder persons who desire 
to labor for their employers from so doing, or other persons from 
being employed as laborers.” 

But after the passage of this act it was held by courts in the 
mining regions that even request or persuasion to stop work con- 
stituted hinderance, and in several cases miners were indicted and 
punished for conspiring when nothing more could be proved. 
The growing strength of labor organizations procured the passage 
in 1876 of an act explanatory of that of 1872, by which it was 
declared that the previous Act ‘shall be so construed that the use 
of lawful or peaceable means having for their object a lawful pur- 
pose shall not be regarded as in any way hindering persons who 
desire to labor, and the use of forcg, threats or menace of harm 
to persons or property shall alone be regarded as in any way hin- 
dering persons who desire to labor for their employers from so 
doing, or other persons from being employed as laborers.” 

This Act, which is the last upon the subject, has much cur- 
tailed the power to use the charge of conspiracy as a means of 
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coercing strikers and punishing their leaders, and under it it has 
in some places been held that the formation of strikers’ camps, and 
the visitation of mines by bodies of strikers carrying banners and 
headed by brass bands, for the purpose of inducing men to quit 
work, does not constitute conspiracy when unaccompanied by 
violence. But how it is still possible to use the vague charge of 
conspiracy to punish men for striking is shown by a recent case in 
Washington County. 

During a strike last fall on one of the pools* of the Monon- 
gahela river, a body of miners from one of the other pools came 
up in a steam-boat with a brass band and paraded around the mines 
while a committee urged the men who had remained at work 
despite the strike to come out and jointhem. During this demon- 
stration some collisions occurred and a couple of the men who had 
refused to join the strike were assaulted, though, as it seems, 
without serious consequences. This was made a pretext for a 
charge of conspiracy against the principal men in the strike. 
Informations were sworn out by a coal-and-iron policeman, and a 
large number of the men who had been active in organizing the 
strike were arrested, and those who could not give bail committed 
to jail. The strike proved a failure, the men being finally forced 
to return to work at the old price. But the companies were deter- 
mined to take the opportunity to punish the ringleaders, and 
virtually prosecuted the cases, employing three lawyers for the 
purpose, On their part the miners secured the services of W. J. 
Brennen of Pittsburg, and two lawyers of the county. The cases 
were tried at the county seat in the agricultural part of Wash- 
ington County, in May. The only miner on the panel was peremp- 
torily challenged by the prosecution, and the jury was made up 
almost entirely of farmers, who in this part of the country, if not 
throughout the State, have a class prejudice against miners and 
miners’ strikes, which reduce the market for their produce, and, 
as some of them think, increase the tendency of poultry, etc., to 
mysteriously disappear. The cases as to some of the men indicted 
were dismissed by the prosecution, the real reason being, it is said, 
that the men were of use politically or owed money to the com- 
panies, and twenty-seven were put on trial. Against three of 

* The term “ pool” in connection with Pennsylvania coal mining does not 


refer to combinations like the railroad pools, but means the mining section 
between one river dam and another. 
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these no evidence whatever could be adduced, and in their cases 
verdicts of not guilty were entered during the progress of the trial 
by direction of the Court. One of the men thus released had 
already lain in jail for fourteen weeks, another for seven weeks, 
and in the case of the third it was shown that he had been work- 
ing in Ohio for nearly a year, and had only returned to Pennsyl- 
vania a few days before the Grand Jury had found a bill in the 
case. Yet his name had been inserted in the indictment without 
any preliminary hearing, and he had been taken out of his bed 
at midnight on a bench warrant, and had lain in jail until the 
trial. Only two of the others were in any way connected by the 
evidence with the violence, but the theory of the prosecution, en- 
forced in the charge of the judge, was that the violence was the 
result of a conspiracy in which all who took part in the miners’ 
strike and meetings were concerned. It was proved as to some of 
them that they were not even in the neighborhood when the vio- 
lence occurred, and that their counsels had always been against 
force or threats of force, and one of the things incidentally shown 
in the trial was that the strike in its inception had been encouraged 
by the principal mine-owner, who at that time had a considerable 
stock of coal on hand. The twenty-four were, however, all found 
guilty in a body, and with one exception were all sentenced to 
eight months’ imprisonment with hard labor. The exception was 
in the case of a man who was evidently in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and who was condemned to six weeks’ imprisonment in 
the county jail. Among the men thus sentenced were a number 
who bear the very highest character in their neighborhoods. One 
of them, a veteran of the war, in which he was wounded himself 
and lost his father and two brothers, and who has a wife and eight 
children dependent upon him, was connected with the conspiracy 
only by the making of a speech in which, while he supported the 
strike, he had been careful to warn the men against any infringe- 
ment of the law ; another is a Methodist local preacher, a devoted 
Christian and ardent temperance advocate. Such is the reputa- 
tion of these men, that the deputy sheriff who took them to prison 
to serve out their sentences, allowed them while waiting for a train 
in Pittsburg to go about the town on their promise to return. 
What they were really convicted of was not violence or inciting to 
violence, but of participating in a strike, which by fiction of the 
old English conspiracy law is made to involve all who partici- 
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pated in it, in an offense which was only an accidental incident. 
After serving out about a month of their sentences a writ of allo- 
catur was granted by Judge Clarke of the Supreme Court, which 
brings the case before that tribunal in October for review upon points 
excepted to by their counsel during the trial, and an order was 
made directing their release in the meantime upon $1,000 bail each. 
Bail, at the time I write, has been found for all but three. If the 
power lay in the hands of Governor Pattison it is probable that 
further legal proceedings would have been dispensed with by a 
prompt pardon ; but any application must be passed on by the 
Board of Pardons, and they do not meet during the hot season. 

In the meantime the anthracite coal carrying companies have 
limited the August output to 500,000 tons less than last year, 
without the slightest fear of the conspiracy law, the city of Phila- 
delphia is compelled to pay black-mail prices for her fuel and gas 
coal, and the Standard Oil Company rolls up its millions and 
pushes out new tentacles. 

But the Morrison bill has been defeated, and Pennsylvania yet 
rejoices in the protection of her industries from the pauper coal of 
foreign lands. 


HENRY GEORGE. 
(To be continued.) 
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I caAnNOT better begin this article than in the words of Profes- 
sor Austin Phelps, of Andover Seminary, an eminent representative 
of orthodox Congregationalism : ‘‘ The rise of Methodism was the 
birth of a spiritual reform of which all the Christian denominations 
in Great Britain and America were in desperate need. The Estab- 
lished Churches of England and Scotland were dying of spiritual 
anemia. Dr. Blair at Edinburgh and Bishop Porteous at London 
were droning moral platitudes in the pulpits, while the masses of 
the people, especially in England, never heard of them or of the 
gospel they professed to preach. Never before, nor since, has the 
phenomenon been so signally developed, of Christianity gasping 
in the struggle to live on the religion of nature. Among the 
ruling classes religious convictions had no intensity, and religious 
life no reality. The chief power in saving to the future the old 
church of Cranmer and Ridley was the Methodist revival. It 
broke upon the kingdom in tongues of flame. Then was the 
golden age of field preaching. In the venerable cathedrals of 
England the magnates of the church on the Lord’s day preached 
to a dozen hearers ; sometimes to less ; occasionally to nobody but 
the sexton and the choir. An audience of two hundred was a 
crowd. At the same time Wesley and Whitefield were haranguing 
ten and twenty thousands at a time in the open air. The 
wisdom of the city fathers of Boston had not then illumined 
the world. The Church of England could no more withstand 
it than she could have withstood the day of judgment. To 
her it was the day of judgment. English Christianity has 
never lost the elements of spiritual life which Methodism, by 
direct reproof and by the power of contrast, then put into it. 
Methodism saved the Anglican Church from extinction. It was a 
reénforcement of apostolic Christianity, also, in every other Chris- 
tian denomination in the English-speaking nations and colonies. 
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We have all felt the throb of its pulsations. It has been what 
new blood is to falling dynasties and decadent races.” 

These are stronger terms than a Methodist could use with pro- 
priety, in giving to the readers of the NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
the reasons why he adheres to the faith and practice of John 
Wesley. Much is of course due to the conditions of birth and 
education in determining one’s Christian associations, These con- 
ditions will at the least create a predisposition to accept for life 
one’s hereditary faith. But no hereditary faith can permanently 
retain its hold upon a thoughtful man, unless it contains sufficient 
elements of truth to create positive convictions. It is a peculi- 
arity of Methodists that they are what they are in religion ex 
animo ; they are largely recruits to Christianity from the un- 
churched masses of the world. In the earlier days they were 
drawn also in great numbers from the other Protestant bodies. 
There has not been as yet, among Methodists, a sufficiency of time 
for the operation of the laws of hereditary influence to the extent 
which is common to other communions, whether Protestant or 
Catholic. 

What, then, are the features of the great evangelical revival 
which endear it to all who have been brought by its power into 
the fellowship of the various Methodist churches ? I think I may 
put in the forefront the fact that it draws so clear a distinction 
between opinion and religion. Here the Methodist would join 
hands with Edward Everett Hale in his presentation of the princi- 
ples of Unitarianism in the March number of this Review. When 
Mr. Hale writes: ‘‘ A simple and probable theology is a very good 
thing ; just as a simple doctrine of attraction, or of electricity, or 
of evolution, is a very good thing; but religion, the life of man 
with God, or his infinite and immortal life, isa greater reality, and 
is the only reality for which our churches care,” he almost repeats 
John Wesley himself. Wesley’s expressions on this point are so 
habitual that they may be accepted as representing the substance 
of his thinking. Some of them are memorable. ‘I make,” he 
says, “no opinion the term of union with any man. I think and 
let think. What I want is holiness of heart and life. They who 
have this are my brother, sister, and mother.” And, rising to a 
height which the Christian world has not yet reached, he exclaims : 
“I desire to have a league, offensive and defensive, with every 
soldier of Christ.” To another correspondent he writes : ‘‘ Ortho- 
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doxy, or right opinion, is at best a very slender part of religion, if 
it can be allowed to be any part at all.” His impatience of the 
substitution of doctrine for piety comes to an extreme statement 
in his declaration often quoted: ‘Iam sick of opinions.” He 
showed his catholicity in the publication of a biography of Thomas 
Firmin, one of the early propagators of Unitarianism in England, 
saying, as he did so, that he could not accept Firmin’s doctrinal 
beliefs, but that he saw in him an example of Christian excellence 
worthy of imitation. And it was in harmony with this large- 
hearted charity that he received, as his guest at his orphan house 
in Newcastle, a Roman Catholic priest, when Roman Catholic 
priests were, on political grounds, objects of suspicion. Not satis- 
fied with this, he subsequently became the priest’s guest, delivered 
a discourse in his chapel (part of an old Franciscan convent), and 
lived in friendship with him ever after. This habit of looking 
beyond opinion to the image of Christ in men was not only char- 
acteristic of Wesley himself, but became also one of the traits of 
the Methodist people. I cannot say, however, that they have al- 
ways, in catholicity, quite equalled their founder. 

Clearly, then, Wesley did not set out to founda church. If he 
had, he would have laid stress on opinions. He might then have 
defined and refined, until the substance of Christian truth had dis- 
appeared from ordinary human vision. Wesley’s war was with prac- 
tical ungodliness, and the simplest truths of the gospel were the 
weapons of his warfare. And what an England it was, into the 
midst of which he threw himself! One has only to read his 
journals to obtain a clearer impression of it than can be had from 
any historian of our day. Lecky tells us: ‘‘ The passion for gin- 
drinking appears to have infected the masses of the population, 
and it spread with the rapidity and the violence of an epidemic. 
Small as is the place which this fact occupies in English history, 
it was probably, if we consider all the consequences that have 
flowed from it, the most momentous in that of the eighteenth 
century—incomparably more so than any event in the purely polit- 
ical or military annals of the country. The fatal passion for drink 
was at once and irrevocably planted in the nation, The grand 
jury of Middlesex, in a powerful presentment, declared that much 
the greater part of the poverty, the murders, the robberies of Lon- 
don, might be traced to this single cause. Retailers of gin were 
accustomed to hang out painted boards announcing that their 
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customers could be made drunk for a penny, and dead-drunk for 
two-pence, and should have straw for nothing ; and cellars strewn 
with straw were accordingly provided, into which those who had 
become insensible were dragged, and where they remained till they 
had sufficiently recovered to renew their orgies. The evil acquired 
such frightful dimensions that even the unreforming Parliament 
of Walpole perceived the necessity of taking strong measures to 
arrest it.”” Thousands of the baptized members of the Church of 
England were no better. Wesley himself calls them as he saw 
them : ‘‘ Drunken Christians, cursing and swearing Christians, 
lying Christians, cheating Christians,” and adds, ‘‘If these are 
Christians at all, they are devil Christians, as the poor Malabarians 
term them.” 

Having found persons who sought his aid in escaping from 
the contagion of this wickedness, he appointed one evening of the 
week for meeting with them. From this small beginning the 
Methodist churches arose. It soon became necessary to frame 
terms of union by which these associated seekers after Christian 
truth and Christian life could be held together. The terms o1 
union are known as the ‘‘ General Rules of the United Societies.” 
They are doctrinal by implication, but very little so by any express 
statement. As the basis of a church, they would be pronounced 
by any theologian wholly inadequate, and yet they are the basis of 
Methodism. And they suggest the thought that, perhaps, the best 
way to found achurch is to found it more than we do on practical 
Christianity. 

As most probably many of the readers of the NortH 
AMERICAN REVIEW have not met with John Wesley’s General 
Rules, they are given here entire. The life-blood of Methodism is in 
them. ‘‘ There is one only condition previously required in those 
who desire admission into these societies : a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come and to be saved from their sins. But, wherever this 
is really fixed in the soul, it will be shown by its fruits. It is there- 
fore expected of all who continue therein, that they should con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of salvation: First, by doing no 
harm, by avoiding evil in every kind ; especially that which is 
most generally practiced : such is, the taking the name of God in 
vain; the profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary 
work thereon, or by buying or selling ; drunkenness, buying or sell- 
ing spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme 
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necessity ; fighting, quarreling, brawling, brother going to law with 
brother, returning evil for evil, or railing for railing; the using 
many words in buying or selling ; the buying or selling uncustomed 
goods ; the giving or taking things on usury, that is, unlawful 
interest ; uncharitable or unprofitable conversation, particularly 
speaking evil of magistrates or ministers ; doing to others as we 
would not they should do unto us; doing what we know is not for 
the glory of God, as the ‘ putting on of gold and costly apparel’ ; the 
tuking such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus ; the singing those songs, or reading those books, which do 
not tend to the knowledge or love of God; softness, and need- 
less self-indulgence ; laying up treasures upon earth; borrowing 
without a probability of paying; ortaking up goods without a 
probability of paying for them. 

“Secondly, by doing good, by being, in every kind, merciful 
after their power ; as they have opportunity, doing good of every 
possible sort, and as far as is possible, to all men ; to their bodies, 
of the ability which God giveth, by giving food to the hungry, 
by clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them that are 
sick or are in prison ; to their souls, by instructing, reproving, 
or exhorting all they have any intercourse with ; tramplag under 
foot that enthusiastic doctrine of devils, that ‘we are not to do 
good unless our heart be free to it’; by doing good especially 
to them that are of the household of faith, or groaning so to 
be ; employing them preferably to others ; buying one of another ; 
helping each other in business; and so much the more, be- 
cause the world will love its own, and them only; by all pos- 
sible diligence and frugality, that the gospel be not blamed ; 
by running with patience the race that is set before them, ‘ deny- 
ing themselves, and taking up their cross daily’ ; submitting to 
bear the reproach of Christ, to be as the filth and offscouring of 
the world ; and looking that all men should ‘say all manner of 
evil of them falsely for the Lord’s sake.’ 

** Thirdly, by attending upon all the ordinances of God. Such 
are, the public worship of God ; the ministry of the word, either 
read or expounded ; the supper of the Lord ; family and private 
prayer ; searching the scriptures ; and fasting or abstinence.” 

Men before Wesley have counseled their fellows to be good and 
have provided forms of discipline for making them better, and have 
conspicuously failed. Wesley was not so unschooled in the knowl- 
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edge of human nature as to attempt to work without means. A 
decided Christian, he relied upon Christian truth as the animating 
energy of his reform of the people. How, then, did he conceive 
Christian truth ? After depreciating so energetically mere opin- 
ion in religion, what were his own opinions ? To say that he was 
without positive theological convictions would impeach his intelli- 
gence. A more positive man in thought and act never lived in 
England. ‘Toanswer our question, we must look for a few min- 
utes at the theology and the preaching of the English clergy in the 
eighteenth century. The gospel of the English divines of that 
period was the gospel of moderation ; the preaching was the incul- 
cation of morals. The prevalent theory of Christianity was that 
it was a republication of natural religion, accredited by the his- 
toric evidence of miracles. Paley said, that the only purpose of 
Christianity was to afford men a more certain assurance of a future 
life. The Deists attacked the theologians by affirming that natural 
religion wus enough, and pressed them very hard. As to the essence 
of religion, Deist and Christian were on the same ground ; if the 
Deist did not care for the added evidence which Christianity was 
supposed to bring, he had no use for Christianity. As to the inner 
contents of religion he was as well off as priest, deacon, or bishop. 
Lecky, who is no evangelical, says that the theologians, who were 
contemporary with Wesley, ‘‘beyond a belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity and a general acknowledgment of the gospel narratives, 
taught little that might not have been taught by the disciples of 
Socrates or Confucius.” Then, again, the struggles between Church- 
men and Dissenters had ended in weariness of all theological strife. 
The theological passions, which had displaced true religious fervor, 
had worn themselves out. The Puritans had been terribly in ear- 
nest, and had overthrown the monarchy ; therefore the Churchmen 
studied all the more assiduously to maintain the golden mean. 
Moderation, the avoidance of over-much righteousness, the danger 
of religious enthusiasm, were the stock phrases of the clergy. 
John Locke's ‘‘ Reasonableness of Christianity,” exactly suited the 
temper of his generation. And the clergy were moderate, very 
moderate indeed, in every sense of that epithet. The church was 
dying of inanition, and the people were going from bad to worse. 
As there was nothing left of Christianity to preach but its moral- 
ity, morality was the staple of all the sermons. Be moral, be 
moral, sounded from all the pulpits of England on Sundays, and 
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the answer came in the drunkenness and ferocity of the lower 
classes, and the gambling and fast living of the higher ranks of 
society. Bishop Butler’s preface to his Analogy is one of the most 
melancholy passages in all eighteenth century literature : “ It is 
come to be taken for granted by many persons that Christianity is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious; and, accordingly, they 
treat it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point among 
all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to set it up 
as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.” And all he will undertake to show is that “it is not so 
clear a case that there is nothing in it.” And yet Butler dis- 
trusted Wesley and Wesley’s work, and believed his zealous con- 
temporary to be a propagator of dangerous religious enthusiasm. 

To this listlessness of the pulpit and ungodliness of the peo- 
ple, Wesley opposed three truths which he believed to be drawn 
directly from the New Testament : (1) Man is lost. (2) Man may 
be saved if he will. (3) He may be saved now, with a tremendous 
emphasis on the now. All this implies the mediat.on of Christ, 
and the direct action of the Holy Spirit upon the heart, apply- 
ing and giving efficacy to the truths contained in the gospel. 
In other words, Wesley held that Christianity is a supernatural 
administration running through all ages, and that the admin- 
istrator is the Holy Spirit. On this point he took issue 
with the theologians of England. He succeeded in indoc- 
trinating his people with this thought, so that it has become and 
remains one of their deepest convictions, and as such is a vital 
force of Methodism. ,A Methodist is a supernaturalist of the 
most pronounced type. ) As it was said of the old Roman, quod 
vult, valde vult ; so it may be said of every Methodist who is true 
to the teachings of his church, that what he believes he believes 
with all his soul. 

I must not, however, stray too far into the realm of technical 
theology. This much, however, needed to be said, in order to 
show the difference between Methodism and the theology of 
the eighteenth century. The marking of this distinction helps 
also to make the inner life of Methodism clear to those who are 
not familiar with its principles. In showing how directly Wesley’s 
teaching antagonized the opinions of the leading theologians of 
the eighteenth century, I prefer to cite other than Methodist testi- 
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mony. I apprehend that Methodists are thought by many candid 
persons to claim too much for the revolution wrought by their 
fathers in the religious life and thought of the English-speaking 
race, and that, therefore, their assertions on this point are usually 
accepted with a good many grains of disbelief. I will, therefore, 
take Hunt, whose “‘ History of Religious Thought in England” 
is eminently fair to all parties. Hunt makes the point that the 
English scholars having, with great difficulty, beaten back the 
Deists on the grounds of argument which they chose, found that 
** Wesley and Whitefield were attracting to the churches crowds of 
people who professed to realize in themselves the truth of that 
religion which the Deists were said to have assailed. Dr. Water- 
land was the first to see the danger of the rising sect. He did 
not condescend to name them, but wrote against them as the 
‘New Enthusiasts.” The Methodists really told the people that 
they must be born again before they could enter the kingdom of 
God, and Dr. Waterland proved that they had all been born again 
in baptism, and were already members of Christ and inheritors of 
Ilis kingdom.” Of course, the Methodist preaching was a scandal 
and offense to all refined England. The claim of the direct ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon the soul seemed to men, who were 
undoubtedly sincere, to open the door to all possibilities of ex- 
travagance. ‘* That the Spirit of God,” adds Hunt, “ had virtu- 
ally departed from the world was a doctrine universally received 
both by Churchmen and Dissenters. The theory was that in the 
first ages of Christianity the Spirit had gone with the Apostles 
working miracles, and that in virtue of these miracles Christi- 
anity was believed. After a time the Spirit withdrew from the 
church and miracles ceased. The Bible, or according to another 
theory, the church, took the place of the Spirit.” As this was the 
feature of Methodism which most aroused the opposition of Eng- 
lish clergymen of the last century, it is well to accumulate evi- 
dences of their opposition, The doctrine of the direct action of 
the Spirit on man is connected in evangelical theology with the 
kindred doctrine of immediate justification by faith. The imme- 
diacy of pardon carries with it (according to this theology) the 
comforting assurance of peace through the gift of the same Spirit. 
Lavington, Bishop of Exeter, denied, as against Wesley and White- 
field, that men are justified by faith alone. ‘‘ When our church,” 
says this bishop, “affirms our being justified or saved by faith 
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alone, as distinguished from the works of the law, or mere moral 
righteousness, it means such a faith as worketh by love ; faith in- 
cluding good works, or in conjunction with them.” Thus we 
have an English bishop who does not know better than to define 
justification in the terms of the Council of Trent. ‘“‘ For ‘ faith,’” 
says the council, ‘‘ unless hope and love are added thereto, neither 
unites man perfectly with Christ nor makes him a living member 
of his body.”” And a critic of Methodism, in the London Lzam- 
iner of that period, bears testimony to the prevalence of this opin- 
ion among theologians. ‘It is not easy,” says this writer, “‘ to 
discern what any of the Methodists mean by the salvation of faith 
without works, The most learned theologians, in their explana- 
tion of the word faith, are generally agreed that there is no such 
salvation.” And Warburton, scandalized by some alleged in- 
stances of conversion, says of them in his coarse fashion: ‘‘ The 
devil was here only in the office of man-midwife to the new 
birth.” This will do very well for ‘‘the book-laden Warburton,” 
the most wooden of Shakespearean critics, who could twist the 
theology of Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man” into some sort of conformity 
with Christianity, but who certainly never comprehended his New 
Testament, And last of all, the Examiner critic, already named, 
lights up his censure of Methodism with a slight gleam of humor 
when he describes the Methodists as *‘ the refuse of society, claim- 
ing familiarity with all the persons of the Trinity, and talking of 
going to heaven as they would of the one-shilling gallery.” 
Enough has been said, perhaps more than enough, to make it 
clear : (1) That original Methodism was in direct conflict with the 
theology dominant in England at the time. (2) That it was a re- 
statement of the early reformation doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, and its effect upon the human soul, peace with God. Mr. 
Wesley persistently declared that these doctrines are contained in 
the articles of the Church of England, as they certainly were ; but 
they had been obscured, by the glosses of the theologians, till their 
meaning was lost. We can see, too, in what sense Wesley said that 
he was ‘‘sick of opinions.” He was sick of opinions which were 
offered as substitutes for character, which were not used as means 
of carrying a new and divine life tomen. His clear and logical 
mind could not be satisfied with less than precisely defined opin- 
ions. He first, however, submitted all his thoughts to the author- 
ity of the Bible ; and next he laid stress on those doctrines only 
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which in his view ministered to life. ‘‘ Life is more than dogma” 
is the triumphing and triumphant assertion of Methodism. And 
in that, Methodists believe, is the beginning of the renovation of 
modern theology. Dogma is of importance chiefly as it ministers 
to life ; beyond the sphere of life it is important mainly as opinion. 
As opinion, it may be inexpressibly precious to the thinking mind, 
but as such it ought not to be forced upon the consciences of all 
and sundry, at the peril of their salvation if refused. Methodism 
has a distinctly defined theology, but it is chiefly concerned with 
that part of theology which mediates salvation to the human soul. 
Yet in all its thinking, it submits every opinion, as Wesley did, to 
the authority of the revealed word. It does not make the Chris- 
tian consciousness the judge of what is divine and what not 
divine in Scripture ; contrarily, it makes Scripture the test of the 
purity and reality of the Christian consciousness. 

It remains now to speak briefly of the effects of Methodism 
upon modern society, as reason, in addition to its spirit, why one 
is a Methodist. It is not necessary here to recount statistically 
its successes. For myself, 1 have a disrelish for the parade of 
statistics, which tell us of so many churches, so many ministers 
ard members, so much of this and that, to the end of the chapter. 
Great aggregates are not incompatible with decay, as the condition 
of the Church of England at the time of the rise of Methodism 
shows. I will, therefore, turn aside from Methodist eulogy, of 
which we have an abundance in these days, and let others speak 
for us. Lecky makes for Methodism two claims: first, that it 
saved England from convulsion during the time of the French 
Revolution, and again that, in these days of vast aggregations of 
capital, it stands between the rich and the poor. These are im- 
portant statements, if true; but let us hear our witness. After 
an eloquent description of the intoxicating power of French revo- 
lutionary ideas upon the masses of the English people, Lecky 
says: ‘* England on the whole escaped the contagion. Many 
causes conspired to save her, but among them a prominent place 
must, I believe, be given to the new and vehement religious enthu- 
siasm which was at that very time passing through the middle and 
lower classes of the people, which had enlisted in its service a 
large proportion of the wilder and more impetuous reformers, and 
which recoiled with horror from the anti-Christian tenets that 
were associated with revolution in France.” And his testimony 
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on the next point, the widening chasm between the rich and poor, 
is most apposite to our own times. ‘‘ Any change of conditions 
which widens the chasm and impairs the sympathy between rich 
and poor cannot fail, however beneficial may be its other effects, 
to bring with it grave dangers to the State. It is incontestable 
that the immense increase of manufacturing industry and of the 
manufacturing population has had this tendency ; and it is, there- 
fore, particularly fortunate, that it should have been preceded by 
a religious revival which opened a new spring of moral and religious 
energy among the poor, and at the same time gave a powerful im- 
pulse to the philanthropy of the rich.” 

I wish I could claim for Methodism in America all that 
Lecky here asserts of it, as a mediator between the rich and the 
poor. This much, however, may be confidently asserted, that 
should the supreme trial of our institutions ever come, it will be 
found that Methodism has done its full share toward preparing 
the people to meet the shock of the trial with the firmness of 
Christian men. It will be seen then, that the plain gospellers— 
Methodist and other—who have performed their work in obscurity, 
have trained the masses of the nation in moral thoughtfulness, in 
reverence for law, in the courage which counts no sacrifice too 
great for the maintenance of civil and social order. A church of 
the common people, Methodism will be found invaluable to the 
State here. I am a Methodist because I believe Methodism to be 
the recovery of the original spirit of the Protestant reformation. 
The feuds between Lutheran and Reformed on the Continent, 
and between Churchman and Dissenter in England, had changed 
the revival of religion, which Luther brought in, into a revival of 
theological polemics. The head usurped the place of the heart, 
the rage for orthodoxy drove out zeal for piety, and faith in the 
creed was made the substitute for personal faith in Christ. 
Methodism, as I believe, has brought the Protestant reformation 
to its true path again. I am a Methodist because I conceive that 
the true test of a Christian Church is its power with the common 
people ; and Methodism bears this test. As the reformation of 
the individual proceeds from within outward, so the reformation 
of society proceeds froth beneath upward. I am a Methodist, 
therefore, because I think that, in this regard, Methodism is in 
the right line of progress, and follows the procedure of original 
Christianity. The uncommon people in this world are a small 
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minority ; what is needed is a faith that can sit down as a friend 
at the humblest fireside, that can be the companion of the lowly 
in their struggles with want and sin, that can bring cheer to souls 
that have little else to cheer them : and such a faith Methodism 
has been. I hope it will preserve this most precious trait of char- 
acter ; for it is a strong reason, why, passing by other churches in 
which I see so much to love, I am yet a Methodist. 


GEORGE R. Crooks. 
VOL. CXLIIL—NOo. 358, 20 











FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


Ir is a singular fact that England, which has been always 
esteemed the safest and slowest of all factors in European poli- 
tics, should be now seriously meditating on such a revolutionary 
and headlong course of action as the political emancipation of 
women. It is a sign, and a very ominous sign, of the restlessness 
and feverishness which have come upon this century in its last 
twenty years of life, and from which England is suffering no less 
than other nations, is perhaps even suffering more than they, 
since when aged people take the diseases natural to youth it fares 
ill with them, more ill than with the young. There are many 
evidences that before very long, whichever political party may be 
in office, female suffrage will be awarded at Westminster, and if 
it be so, it is scarcely to be doubted that the French Chambers and 
the representative Houses at Washington will be loth to lag behind 
and resist such a precedent. The influence on the world will 
scarcely be other than most injurious to its prosperity and most 
degrading to its wisdom. 

It is true that the wholesale exercise of electoral rights by 
millions of uneducated and unwashed men is a spectacle so absurd 
that a little more or a little less absurdity may be held not to 
matter very greatly. The intellectual world in political matters 
has voluntarily abdicated already and given its scepter to the 
mob. ‘ Think you,” said Publius Scipio to the raging populace, 
**then, I shall fear those free whom I sent in chains to the slave 
market ?” But the modern politician, of whatever nation he be 
(with the solitary exception of Bismarck), does fear the slaves 
whose chains he has struck off before they know how to use their 
liberty, and has in him neither the candor nor the courage of Scipio. 

Rationally, logically, political power ought to be allotted in pro- 
portion to the stake which each voter possesses in the country. 
But this sound principle has been totally disregarded in the 
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present political systems of both Europe and America. Vaporings 
anent the inherent ‘‘ rights of man” have been allowed to oust 
out common-sense and logical action, and he whose contributions 
to the financial and intellectual power of his nation are of the 
largest and noblest order has no more electoral voice in the direc- 
tion of the nation than the drunken navvy or the howling unit of 
the street-mob. This is esteemed liberty, and commends itself to 
the populace, because it levels, or seems to level, intellect and 
wealth with poverty and ignorance. It is probable that America 
will in years to come be the first to change this, the doctrine of 
democracy, as there are signs that the United States will probably 
grow less and less democratic with every century, and its large 
land-owners will create an aristocracy which will not be tolerant 
of the dominion of the mob. But meantime Europe is swaying 
between absolutism and socialism, with that tendency of the pen- 
dulum to swing wildly from one extreme to the other which has 
been always seen in the whole history of the world; and one of the 
most curious facts of the epoch is that both democracy and con- 
servatism are inclined to support and promote female suffrage, 
alleging each of them totally different motives for their conduct, 
and totally different reasons for the opinions which they advance 
in its favor. 

The motives of the Tory leaders are as unlike those of Mrs. 
Faweett, Mrs. Garratt, and the rest of the female agitators as 
stone is unlike water, as water is unlike fire. The Conservative 
gentlemen wish to admit women into political life because they 
consider that women are always religious, stationary, and wedded 
to ancient and stable ways; the female agitators, on the contrary, 
clamor to have themselves and their sex admitted within the 
political arena because they believe that women will be foremost 
in all emancipation, innovation, and social democratic works. It 
is an odd contradiction, and displays perhaps more than anything 
else the utter confusion and the entire recklessness and abandon- 
ment of principle characteristic of all political parties in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. It is very possible that as the 
English laborer obtained his vote through the confusion and 
jealousies of party against the sane, the serene, and the un- 
biased judgment of patriots, so wonfan in England, and if in 
England, ultimately in America, will obtain hers. Opportunist 
policies have always their sure issue in sensational and hurried 
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legislation; and in Europe at the present hour, in England and 
France most especially, an opportunist policy is the only policy 
pursued. 

What is there to be said in favor of female suffrage ? It may be 
treated as an open subject, since both Reactionists and Socialists 
can advance for it claims and arguments of the most totally oppo- 
site nature. Perhaps it may be said that there is some truth in 
both sides of these arguments and entire truth in neither. It is 
probable that female politicians would be many of them more reac- 
tionary than the Reactionists, and many of them would be more 
socialistic than the Socialists. The golden mean is not in favor 
with women or with mobs. 

In England, both the Conservative and Radical intentions are 
at present limited to giving the suffrage to such women alone as 
are possessed of real property. But it is certain that this limita- 
tion could not be preserved; for the women without property 
would clamor to be admitted, and would succeed by their clamor 
as the men without property have done. No doubt to see a wo- 
man of superior mind and character, capable of possessing and 
administering a great estate, left without electaral voice, whilst her 
carter, her porter, or the most illiterate laborer on her estate 
possesses and can exercise it, is on the face of it absurd. But it 
is not more absurd than that her brother should have his single 
vote outnumbered and neutralized by the votes of the men-servants, 
scullions, and serving-boys who take his wage and fill his servants’- 
hall and kitchen. It would be more honest tosay that the whole 
existing system of electoral power all over the world is absurd ; and 
will remain so, because in no nation is there the courage, perhaps in 
no nation is there the intellectual power, capable of putting forward 
and sustaining the logical doctrine of the just supremacy of the 
fittest: a doctrine which it is surely more vitally necessary to insist 
on in a republic than in a monarchy. It is because the fittest have 
not had the courage to resist the pressure of those who are intellect- 
ually their inferiors, and whose only strength lies in numbers, that 
democracy has been enabled to become the power that it has, Theo- 
retically, a republic is founded on the doctrine of the supremacy 
of the fittest; but who can say that since the days of Perikles any 
republic has carried out this doctrine practically ? The lawyer or 
the chemist who neglects his business to push himself to the front 
in political life in France is certainly not the most admirable pro- 
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duct of the French intellect ; nor can it be said by any impartial 
student that every President of the United States has been the 
highest type of humanity that the United States can produce. 
Alexander Dumas fils, the most accomplished, but the most rabid 
of the advocates of female suffrage, resumes what seems to him the 
absurdity of the whole system in a sentence. ‘‘Mme. de Sévigné 
ne peut pas voter; M. Paul son jardinnier peut voter.” He does 
not seem to see that there is as great an absurdity in the fact 
that were Mme. de Sévigné Monsieur de Sévigné, and were she 
living now, all her wit and wisdom would fail to confer on her more 
voting power than would be possessed by ‘‘ Paul son jardinnier.” 

With all deference to him, I do not think that Mme. de Sévigné 
would have cared a straw to rival Paul, the gardener, in going to 
the electoral urn. Mme. de Sévigné, like every woman of wit and 
mind, had means of exercising het influence so incomparably 
superior to the paltry one of recording a vote in a herd that she 
would, I am sure, have had the most profound contempt for the 
latter. Indeed, her contempt would have probably extended to the 
whole electoral system and ‘‘government by representation.” 
Women of wit and genius must always be indifferent to the oppor- 
tunity of going up to the ballot booth in company with their own 
footman and coachman. ‘To those who have a sense of humor the 
position is not one of dignity. Hypatia, when she feels herself 
the equal of Julian, will not readily admit that Dadus, however 
affranchised, is her equal. 

Absurdities are not cured by adding greater absurdities to them ; 
discrepancies are not remedied by greater discrepancies being united 
to them. Whether women voted or not would not change bya 
hair’s breadth the existing, and to many thinkers the deplorable 
fact, that under the present electoral system throughout the world, 
the sage has no more electoral power than the dunce, that Plato’s 
voice counts for no more than a fool’s. The admission of women 
could do nothing to remedy this evil. It would only bring into 
the science of politics what it has too much of already; inferior 
intelligence and hysterical action. No: reply both the French 
essayist and the conservative advocates of female suffrage. Not 
so; because we should only admit women qualified to use it by the 
possession of property. But it would be impossible to sustain this 
limitation in the teeth of all the leveling tendencies of modern legis- 
lation; it would speedily be declared unjust, intolerable, aristo- 
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cratic, iniqaitous, and it would soon become impossible to deny to 
Demos’ wife or mistress, mother or sister, what you award to Demos 
himself. If women be admitted at all to the exercise of the fran- 
chise they must be admitted wholesale down to the lowest dregs of 
humanity as men are now admitted. The apple-woman will natur- 
ally argue that she has as much right toit as the heiress ; how can you 
say she has not when you have given the apple-man as much elec- 
toral voice as the scholar ? It is idle to talk of awarding the female 
suffrage on any basis of property when property has been deliber- 
ately rejected as a basis for male suffrage.. 

The project often insisted on by the advocates of the system, to 
give votes only to unmarried women, may be dismissed without 
discussion, as it would be found to be wholly untenable. It would 
give votes to the old maids of Cranford village, and the enriched 
cocottes of great cities, and would deny them to a Mme. Roland or 
a Mme. de Staél, to Lady Burdett Coutts or to Mme. Adam. The 
impossibility of any such limitation being sustained if female suf- 
frage be ever granted, renders it unnecessary to dwell longer on 
its self-evident defects. 

Again, are women prepared to purchase electoral rights by their 
willingness to fulfill military obligations? If not, how can they 
expect political privileges unless they are prepared to renounce for 
them the peculiar privileges which have been awarded to them in 
view of the physical weakness of their sex ? Dumas does, indeed, 
distinctly refuse to let them be soldiers, on the plea that they are 
better occupied in child-bearing, but in the same moment he 
asserts that they ought to be judges and civil servants. It is diffi- 
cult to see why to postpone an assault to a beleaguered city because 
Mme. la Generale est accouchée would be more absurd than to 
adjourn the hearing of a pressing lawsuit because Mme. la Jugesse 
would be sur/a paille. The much graver and truer objection lies 
less in the physical than in the mental and moral inferiority of 
women. I use moral in its broadest sense. Women on an aver- 
age have little sense of justice, and hardly any sense whatever of 
awarding to others a freedom for which they do not care them- 
selves. The course of all modern legislation is its tendency to 
make by-laws, fretting and vexatious laws trenching unjustifiably 
on the personal liberty of the individual. If women were admitted 
to political power these laws would be multiplied indefinitely and 
incessantly, The infiniment petit would be the dominant factor 
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in politics. Such meddling legislation as the Sunday Closing Act 
in England, and the Maine Liquor Laws in the United States would 
be the joy and aim of the mass of female voters. Women cannot 
understand that you can make no nation virtuous by act of parlia- 
ment; they would construct their acts of parliament on purpose 
to make people virtuous whether they chose or not, and would not 
see that this would be a form of tyranny as bad as any other. A 
few years ago a State in America (I think it was Maine or Massa- 
chusetts) decreed that because Pomeranian dogs were given to 
biting people, all Pomeranian dogs within the State, ill and well, 
young and old, should on a certain date be killed: and they were 
killed, two thousand odd in number. Now, this is precisely the 
kind of legislation which women would make in their moments of 
panic; the disregard of individual rights, the injustice to innocent 
animals and their owners, the invasion of private property under 
the doctrinaire’s plea of the general good, would all commend 
themselves to women in their hysterical hours, for women are more 
tyrannical and more self-absorbed than men. Renan in his “‘ Mare- 
Auréle ” observes that the decline of the Roman Empire was has- 
tened and even, in much, primarily brought about by the elements 
of feebleness introduced into it by the Christian sects’ admission of 
women into the active and religious life of men. The woman- 
worship springing from the adoration of the virgin-mother was at 
the root of the emasculation and indifference to political and mar- 
tial duties which it brought into the lives of men who ceased to be 
either bold soldiers or devoted citizens. I do not think the moral 
and mental qualities of the average woman so inferior to those of 
the average man as is conventionally supposed. The average man 
is not an intellectual nor a noble being; neither is the average 
woman. But there are certain solid qualities in the male creature 
which are lacking from the female ; such qualities as toleration 
and calmness in judgment, which are of infinite value, and in 
which the female character is almost invariably deficient ; a lack 
in her which makes the prophecy of Dumas, that she will one day 
fill judicial and forensic duties, a most alarming prospect, as 
alarming as the prediction of Goldwin Smith that the negro popu- 
lation will eventually outnumber and extinguish the Aryan race 
in the United States. 

There are men with women’s minds, women with men’s minds ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s is a woman’s mind, Mrs. Somerville’s was a man’s 
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mind ; but these are exceptions to the rule, and such exceptions 
are exceedingly rare. 

The Conservative or patrician party in England advocates the 
admission of women into politics for much the same motives as 
influenced the early Christians; they believe that her influence 
will be universally exercised to preserve the moral excellences of 
the body politic, the sanctity of the home, the supremacy of re- 
ligion, the cautiousness of timid and wary legislators. The class 
of which the Conservatives are always thinking as the recipients of 
female suffrage would possibly in the main part do so. They 
would be persons of property and education, and as such might be 
trusted to do nothing rash. But they would be closely wedded to 
their prejudices. They would be narrow in all their views. Their 
church would hold a large place in their affections, and their 
legislation would be of the character which they now give to their 
county society. Moreover, as I have said, the suffrage once given 
to women, it could not be restricted to persons of property. The 
female factory hand in her garret would assert that she has as 
much right to and need of a voice as the female land-owner, and 
in face of the fact that the male factory hand and the male land- 
owner have been placed on the same footing in political equality, 
you would be unable to refute the argument. 

The most intelligent and most eloquent of all the advocates of 
female suffrage is undoubtedly Dumas jfi/s. No man can argue a 
case more persuasively; nor is any man more completely wedded to 
one side of an argument than he. What does he claim for women 
in his famous “‘ Appel aux Femmes?” That not only should 
they exercise all political rights, but that they should be judges, 
consuls, and public servants. Yet he, her special pleader, Dumas 
fils, admits that she would bring to science the scorn of reason and 
the indifference to suffering which she has shown in so many cen- 
turies in the hallucinations and martyrdoms of religion; that she 
would throw herself into it with audace et frénésie ; that she would 
hold all torture of no account if it solved an enigma, and would 
give herself to the beasts of the field ‘“‘not to prove that Jesus 
lived, but to know if Darwin was right ;” and he passes on to 
the triumphant prediction that in sixty years’ time the world will 
see the offspring of men and female monkeys, of women and apes ; 
though wherein this prospect for the future is glorious it were 
hard tosay. But, stripped of that exaggeration which characterizes 
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all the arguments of a writer famous for anomaly, antithesis, and 
audacity, his prediction that his favorite client Woman will bring 
into her pursuit of the mysteries of science the same sort of folie 
Surieuse, which Blandina and Agatha, and all the feminine devo- 
tees of the early years of Christianity brought into religion is a 
prophecy undoubtedly correct. She will bring the same into 
politics, into legislation, if she ever obtain a preponderant power 
in them. 

The most dangerous tendency in English political life is at 
this moment the tendency to legislate per saltum: female legisla- 
tion would invariably be conducted per saltum. The grasshopper- 
bounds of Mr. Gladstone would be outdone by the kangaroo-leaps 
of the female legislator when she moved at all. A ‘ masterly in- 
activity ” would not be understood by her; nor the profound good 
sense contained in the advice which is variously attributed to 
Talleyrand, Melbourne, and Palmerston : ‘‘ When in doubt do noth- 
ing.” There is the most mischievous desire in modern politicians 
to pull everything about merely to look as if they were great 
reformers ; to strew the débris of the old order around them long 
ere they have even settled the foundations of the new ; they do not 
consider the inevitable imperfection which must characterize all 
human institutions, they do not remember that if a system, 
whether political or social, works reasonably well, it should be sup- 
ported, even if it be not symmetrically perfect in theory. These 
faults are characteristic of modern politicians, because modern 
politicians are for the most part no longer men trained from their 
youth in the philosophy of government, but opportunists who view 
politics as a field for self-advancement. Women will bring into 
politics these same faults greatly exaggerated and not balanced by 
that rough and ready common sense which characterizes most men 
who are not specialists or visionaries. Whether the female legis- 
lator would imprison all people who do not go to church, or would 
imprison all people who do not attend scientific lectures, the des- 
potism would be equal; and it is certain that she would desire to 
imprison either one class or the other. Some writer has said : 
**T can as little understand why any one should fast in Lent, as I 
can understand why others should object to their fasting if it please 
them.” But this would never be the attitude of the female poli- 
tician in regard to either the fasting or the feasting of others. Sir 
Henry Thompson, in his admirable treatise on gastronomy, remarks 
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on the unwisdom of those who, because a certain food is palat- 
able and nutritious to them, recommend it to every one they know, 
making no account of the difference in constitution and digestion 
of different persons. There exists a similar difference in mind and 
character, for which women would never make any allowance when 
forcing on the world in general their political or social nostrums. 
As we again and again see the woman expecting from her son the 
purity of manners of a maiden,and making no account, because 
she ignores them entirely, of the imperious necessities of sex, so 
we should see her in matters of national or universal import 
similarly disregarding or ignoring all facts of which she chose to 
take no note. She would increase and intensify the present 
despotisms and weaknesses of political life, and she would put noth- 
ing in their place, for she would have lost her own originality and 
charm. Science, indeed, presumes that in educating her it would 
strengthen her reasoning powers, and widen her mind into the 
acceptance of true liberty. But what proof is there that science 
would do anything of the sort? It has never yet showed any true 
liberality itself. Nothing can exceed the arrogance and the des- 
potism of its own demands and pretensions ; the immensity of its 
self-admiration, the tyrannical character of its exactions. 

Dumas observes that happy women will not care for the suffrage 
because they are happy; he might have added, that brilliant 
women will not, because tney have means of influencing men to 
any side and to any extent they chose without it. Who, then, 
would care to exercise it ? All the unhappy women, all the fret- 
ful déclassées, all the thousands or tens of thousands of spinsters 
who know as much or as little of human nature as they do of 
political economy. What will such as these bring into political 
life? They can bring nothing except their own crotchets, their 
own weakness, their own hysterical agitations. Happy women are 
fond of men, but unhappy women hate them. The legislation 
voted for by unhappy women would be as much against men and 
all true liberty as Dumas himself is against them and it. Men at 
present legislate for women with remarkable fairness ; but women 
would never legislate for men with anything approaching fairness, 
and as the numerical preponderance of votes would soon be on the 
female side, if female electors were once accepted, the prospect is 
alarming to all lovers of true freedom. 

The woman is the enemy of freedom. Give her power and she 
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is at once despotic, whether she be called Elizabeth Tudor or 
Theroigné de Mirecourt, whether she be a beneficent or a malev- 
olent ruler, whether she be a sovereign or a revolutionist. The 
enormous pretensions to the monopoly of a man’s life which women 
put forward in marriage are born of the desire to tyrannize. The 
rage and amazement displayed by the woman when a man, whether 
her lover or her husband, is inconstant to her, comes from that 
tenacity over the man as a property which wholly blinds her to her 
own faults or lack of charm and power to keep him. A very clever 
woman never blames a man for inconstancy to her: she may per- 
haps blame herself. Women as a rule attach far too great a value 
to themselves; the woman imagines herself necessary to the man 
because the man is necessary to her. Hence that eternal antago- 
nism of the woman against the man which is one of the saddest things 
in human nature. Every writer like Dumas, who does his best to 
increase this antagonism, commits a great crime. The happiness 
of the human race lies in the good-will existing between men and 
women. This good-will can not exist so long as women have the 
inflated idea of their own value which they now possess largely in 
Europe, and still more largely in America. A virtuous woman is 
above rubies, has said Solomon; but this depends very much on 
the quality of the virtue, and the idea prevailing among women 
that they are valuable, admirable and almost divine, merely because 
they are women, is one of the most mischievous fallacies born of 
human vanity, and accepted without analysis. 

It has been passed, like many another fallacy, from generation 
to generation, and the enormous power of evil which lies in the 
female sex has been underestimated or conventionally disregarded 
for the sake of a poetic effect. The seducer is continually held up 
for condemnation, but the temptress is seldom remembered. It is 
common to write of women as the victims of men, and it is for- 
gotten how many men are the victims in their earliest youth of 
women. Even in marriage the woman by her infidelity can inflict 
the most poignant, the most torturing dishonor on the man; the 
man’s infidelity does not in the least touch the honor of the woman. 
She can never be in doubt as to the fact of her children being her 
own; but he may be perpetually tortured by such a doubt, nay, 
may be compelled through lack of proof to give his name and 
shelter to her offspring when he is morally convinced that they are 
not his. The woman can bring shame into a great race as the man 
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can never do, and oftentimes brings it with impunity. In marriage, 
moreover, the influence of the woman, whatever popular prejudices 
plead to the contrary, is constantly belittling and injurious to the 
intelligence of the man, How many great artists since the days of 
Andrea del Sarto have cursed the woman who has made them barter 
their heritage of genius for the ‘‘ pottage” of worldly affluence ? 
How much, how often, and how pitilessly have the petty affairs, 
the personal greeds, the unsympathetic and low-toned character of 
the woman he has unfortunately wedded, put lead on the winged 
feet of the man of genius, and made him leave the Muses for the 
god of barter beloved of the common people in the market-place ? 
Not infrequently what is called with pious praise a good woman, 
blameless in her own conduct and devoted to what she conceives 
to be her duties, has been more fatal to the originality, the integ- 
rity, and the intellectual brilliancy of a man than the worst court- 
esan could have been. The injury which women have done the 
minds of men may fairly be set off against those social and phys- 
ical injuries which men are said by M. Dumas to inflict so ruth- 
lessly on women. 

If outside monogamous marriage the woman suffers from the 
man, within it man suffers from the woman, It is doubtful if but 
for the obligation to it, which is entailed by property, and the 
desire for legitimate heirs, one man in a hundred of the richer 
classes would consent to marry. Whenever Socialism succeeds in 
abolishing property monogamy will be destroyed with it perforce. 

In the lower strata of society the conjugal association is made 
on more equal terms: both work hard and both frequently come to 
blows. The poor man loses less by marriage than the rich man, for 
he has his comforts, his food, and his clothes looked after gratis, 
but the poor woman gains very little indeed by it; and if she got a 
hearing in the political world, she would probably brawl against it, 
or, Which is still more likely, she would do worse and insist on mar- 
riage laws which should restrict the personal freedom of the man 
as severely and as tyrannically as the Sabbath observance laws 
do in Scotland, and as the Puritan exactions did in the early years 
of American colonization. 

The net result of the entrance of the woman into the political 
arena can never be for the happiness of humanity. 

**Prenant leur révanche de l’immobilité séculaire a laquelle 
on les a condamnées elles lent courrir par n’importe quels chemins 
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i cété de Phomme, devant lui si elles peuvent, contre lui s’il le faut, 
i la conquéte d’un nouveau monde. En matiére de sensation la 
femme est l’extréme, l’excés, de -homme.” Dumas recognizes the 
inevitable hostility which will be begotten between the sexes if they 
war in the same public arena, but he accepts it. 

If female suffrage become law anywhere, it must be given to all 
women who have not rendered themselves ineligible for it by crim- 
inality. The result will scarcely be other than the emasculation 
and the confusion of the whole world of politics. The ideal 
woman is, we know, the type of heroism, fortitude, wisdom, sweet- 
ness, and light ; but even the ideal woman is not always distin- 
guished by breadth of thought, and it is here a question not of the 
ideal woman at all, but of the millions of ordinary women who have 
as little of the sage in them as of the angel. Very few women are 
capable of being the sympathetic mistress of a great man, or the 
ennobling mother of a child of genius. Most women are the drag 
on the wheel to the higher aspirations, to the nobler impulses, to 
the more original and unconventional opinions, of the men whom 
they influence. The prospect of their increased ascendency over 
national movements is very ominous. Is the mass of male hu- 
manity ready to accept it ? 

Women will not find happiness in hostility to men even if they 
obtain a victory in it,which is very doubtful. Women of genius have 
never hated men : they have perhaps liked them too well. To the 
woman of genius love may not be the sole thing on earth, as it is to 
Gretchen ; it is only one amongst the many emotions, charms, and 
delights of life ; but she never denies its attraction, its consolation, 
its supreme ecstasy, its exquisite sympathies. Heloise and Aspasia 
can love better than Penelope. 

Who, then, will become those enemies of men to whom Dumas 
looks for the emancipation of the weaker sex ? All the délaissées, 
all the déclassées, all the discontented, jaded, unloved, imbittered 
women in the world, all those, and their number is legion, who have 
not genius or loveliness, fortune or power, the wisdom to be mute 
or the sorcery to charm ; women restless, feverish, envious, irritable, 
imbittered, whose time hangs heavy on their hands and whose brains 
seethe under the froth of ill-assorted and ill-assimilated knowledge. 

**Quarry the granite rock with razors,” wrote John Newman, 
‘or moor the vessel with a thread of silk; then may you hope with 
such keen and delicate instruments as human knowledge and hu- 
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man understanding to contend against these giants, the passions 
and the pride of man;” or against the difference and the influence 
of sex. 

I know not why women should wish or clamor at once to re- 
semble and to quarrel with man, The attitude is an unnatural 
one ; it is sterile, not only physically but mentally. It is true that 
the prejudices and conventionalities of society and the fictions of 
monogamy have stranded a vast number of women, undistinguished 
and unhappy, with no career and no interests, who would imagine 
themselves disgraced if they enjoyed the natural affections of life 
outside that pale of propriety which the conventions of society have 
created. These are the women who would care for political power 
and would be allowed to exercise it. What could the world gain 
from such as these? What would it not lose of the small modicum 
of freedom, of contentment, and of wisdom which it already pos- 
sesses ? 

To most women success is measured by the balance at the bank, 
by the applause of the hour, and nothing is esteemed which has not 
received the hall-mark of the world’s approval. There are excep- 
tions, no doubt ; but they have been and are, I think, fewer than 
the advocates of female suffrage would have us believe. Men too 
often are les moutons de Panurge, but women are so almost invari- 
ably. The Arab who weeps when a female child is born to him is 
perhaps more correct in his measurement of the sex than the 
American who is prepared to make her the spoiled and wayward 
sovereign of his household. 

I have previously used the words “mental and moral inferi- 
ority ;” it is perhaps necessary to explain them, By mental in- 
feriority I do not mean that the average woman might not, if edu- 
cated to it, learn as much mathematics or as much metaphysics as 
the ordinary man. I do not deny that Girton may produce senior 
wranglers or physiologists in time to come ; it may do so. But the 
female mind has a radical weakness which is often also its peculiar 
charm ; it is intensely subjective, it is only reluctantly forced to be 
impersonal, and it has the strongest possible tendency to tyranny, 
as I have said before. In public morality, also, the female mind is 
unconsciously unscrupulous ; it is seldom very frank or honest, and 
it would burn down a temple to warm its own pannikin. Women of 
perfect honesty of intentions and antecedents will adopt a dishonest 
course, if they think it will serve an aim or a person they care for, 
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with a headlong and cynical completeness which leaves men far 
behind it. In intrigue a man will often have scruples which the 
woman brushes aside as carelessly as if they were cobwebs, if once 
her passions or her jealousies are ardently involved. There is not 
much veracity anywhere in human nature, but it may always be 
roughly calculated that the man will be more truthful than the 
woman, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ; his judgments will 
be less colored by personal wishes and emotions, and his instincts 
toward justice will be straighter and less mobile than hers. Were 
women admitted into public life bribery would become a still greater 
factor in that life than it now is, which is needless. All the world 
over, what is wanted for the health of nations is the moral puri- 
fication of politics, the elimination of venal and personal views, the 
disinterested advocacy and adoption of broad, just, and magnani- 
mous principles of action. Can it be said that the entry of women 
into politics would have this effect? Ie must be a sanguine man 
who can think that it would, and he must have but little knowledge 
of women. 

On a les defauts de ses qualités. This is one of the most pro- 
found axioms ever evolved out of a study of human nature. And 
all which constitutes the charm of women, mutability, caprice, 
impressionability, power of headlong self-abandonment, mingled 
with intense subjectiveness and self-engrossment, would all make 
of women an inferior but a most dangerous political force. Where 
Mr. Gladstone has sent out troops and recalled them a dozen 
times, she, with similar but still greater oscillations of purpose, 
would send them out and recall them five hundred times. The 
Souvent femme varie of Frangois the First is true to all time. 
But in all her variations it is the Sejanus, the Orloff, the Both- 
well of the moment, whom she would wade through seas of blood 
to please. This makes at once her dangerousness and her charm. 

As scientists look forward to the time when every man will be 
bald from boyhood, thus having outgrown the last likeness to the 
beasts that perish, so enthusiasts for female suffrage look forward 
to a time when woman will have shed all her fair follies and recti- 
fied all her amusing inconsistencies. What will she be like then ? 
Very unlovely it may safely be predicted, as unlovely as the men 
without hair; very mischievous for evil, it may also be deemed 
certain. 

A French physiologist, who lectured in Russia not very long 
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ago, was amazed at the howls of impatience and disdain which 
were aroused in the female students amongst his audience in Mos- 
cow by his simple statement that the claims of the arts must not 
be wholly lost sight of in the demands and inquiries of science. 
They would not tolerate even the mention of the arts; in their 
fanaticism they would only worship one God. The youths were 
willing to award a place to art ; the maidens would hear of nothing 
but science. ‘‘Une grande schéresse de cour domine la femme 
qut se donne a la Science ;” and with this dryness of the soul comes 
an unmerciful and intolerant disposition to tyranny over the minds 
of others. 

It can not be denied that the quality which in women bestows 
most happiness on those around them, is that which is called in 
French and has no exact descriptive word in English: gaieté de 
ceur. Not frivolous unusefulness, or passion for diversion and 
excitement, but a sweet and happy spirit, finding pleasure in 
small things and great, and shedding a light like that of Moore’s 
wild freshness of morning on the beaten tracks of life. Where 
will this pleasant gayety and smiling radiance go when, harassed, 
heated, and blown by the bitter winds of strife, the woman 
seeks to outshriek the man on political platforms, or when with 
blood-stained hands she bends over the torture-trough of the 
physiological laboratory ? The humanities do not harden women ; 
erudition may leave her loveliness and grace of form and mind ; 
though as proficient a Greek and Latin scholar as any of the 
learned countrywomen of the Renaissance, yet she may be the 
joy of her home and the angel of the poor. A love of learning, 
of art, of nature, keeps long young the heart in which it has a 
place. But the noisy conflicts of the polling-booths and the piti- 
less cruelties of the laboratories will not do so, There is in every 
woman, even in the best woman, a sleeping potentiality for crime, 
a curious possibility of fiendish evil. Even her maternal love is 
dangerously near an insane ferocity, which at times breaks out in 
infanticide or child-murder. Everything which tends to efface in 
her her gentler and softer instincts tends to make of her a worse 
curse to the world than any man has ever been. If, indeed, in the 
centuries to come she should develop into the foe of man, which 
Dumas fils wishes her to become, it is by no means improbable 
that men, in sheer self-defense, will be compelled to turn on her 
and chain her down into the impotency of servitude once more. 
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If she once leave the power which nature has given her over her 
lovers, her friends, her sons, to become the opponent, the jealous 
rival and the acrid enemy of men, then men, it may be with surety 
predicted, will not long keep the gloves on as they fight with her, 
but with the brutality which is natural to the male animal and 
which is only curbed, not effaced, by the graceful hypocrisies of 
society and of courtship, will with his closed fists send her down 
into that lower place of Ja femelle de Thomme, from which it 
has been the effort and the boast of Christianity and of civiliza- 
tion to raise her. Woman can never truly conquer man, except 
by those irresistible weapons which the Queen of the Amazons 
leaned on with Alexander. 

Man has, I repeat, been very fair in his dealings with women, 
as far as legislation goes ; he could easily have kept her for all 
time to the hareem, and it has been a proof of his fairness, if not of 
his wisdom, that he has not done so. I have little doubt but that, 
before long, he will cede to her clamor, and let her seat herself be- 
side him or opposite to him on the benches of his representative 
houses. When he does, he will, I think, regret the hareem. 

There is a lax and perilous inclination in the mass of mankind, 
in these latter days of the century, to give anything which is much 
asked for. 


**To yield to clamour and to pallid fears, 
What wisdom, temperance, and truth deny;” 


to let the reins go, and the steeds, which draw the chariot of na- 
tional fate, gallop headlong, whither they will, downhill if they 
choose. The pessimism prevalent in the classes which think, 
lies at the root of their indifference to change, and their apathy 
and indolence before fresh demands. Men who think at all, see how 
unsatisfactory all things are, how unreal all religions, how ficti- 
tious the laws of marriage, how mutable the laws of property, how 
appalling the future of the world, when there will be not even 
standing-room upon it for all the billions of peoples begotten. 
And they are, therefore, in that mood which makes them willing 
to try any new thing, even as men at death’s door languidly affirm 
their despairing readiness to try any nostrum or panacea tendered 
to them. 

Women may, will, very possibly, snatch from the nerveless 
hand of the sick man those legal and legislative rights which she 
VOL. CXLIII.—NO, 358, 21 
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covets. The political movements of modern times have been al- 
ways in the direction of giving unlimited power to blind and un- 
measured masses, whose use of that which is thus rashly given 
them the boldest prophet dare not predict. Such movement will 
probably give political power to women. 

I confess that I, for one, dread the day which shall see this 
further development of that crude and restless character of the 
nineteenth century, which, with sublime self-contentment and 
self-conceit, it has presumed to call Progress. 

OvUIDA 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S LETTER TO GOVERNOR TMAHN,. 


More than once it has been questioned whether Abraham Lincoln, had he 
lived, would have proved competent to deal with the problem of the recon- 
struction of the Southern States. But such questioners have forgotten that 
Lincoln did meet and solve that problem successfully, in at least one instance 
—and that, too, without undue interference with the reserved rights of the 
States. It was by his direct personal influence that civil government was 
restored to Louisiana. He and his Cabinet had, indeed, partially agreed on 
a plan for the rehabilitation of the South, and had he completed the term for 
which he had been elected, that plan would no doubt have been carried out. 
The scheme that he had sketched, his successor sought to follow ; but the 
master was gone, and the apprentice blundered. 

The movement toward reconstruction in Louisiana came earlier than in any 
other State. It was on May Ist, 1862, that General Butler became Commander 
of the Military Department of New Orleans. On the twenty-third of May, 
1863, the various Union associations of that city applied to General G. F. 
Shepley, then Military Governor of the State of Louisiana, for authority to 
call a convention of loyal citizens, and the President was duly informed of 
the application. In June of the same year, a number of planters, desirous 
of the restoration of civil authority, yet not concurring in the policy of the 
previous applicants, requested the President to grant a full recognition of the 
rights of the State, as they existed before secession. These applications, and 
various other indications, had satisfied Lincoln that the time had come when 
the work of reconstruction might be safely commenced, and his message to 
Congress in December, 1863, and his proclamation dated December 8th of the 
same year, led to an extended discussion of reconstruction in the public press 
and by prominent politicians. In the meantime, on December 8d, General 
Shepley had ordered an election in New Orleans for members of Congress, 
and B. F. Flanders and Michael Hahn had been elected. 

On the eighth of January, 1864, a very large free-state convention was 
held at New Orleans, and it urged measures for the restoration of the civil 
authority. On January 11th, General Banks, who had succeeded General 
Shepley as Military Governor, issued a proclamation appointing an election 
for State officers on February 22d, and another election, for delegates to a 
constitutional convention, on the first Monday in April. At the election of 
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February 22d, Michael Hahn was elected Governor; on March 4th, he was 
duly inaugurated ; and, on March 15th, he was invested, by order of the 
President, with the powers previously exercised by the Military Governor. 

All of Lincoln’s writings imply a degree of culture in schools which he 
never had—none more so than the letter which, on the thirteenth day of 
March, he wrote to Governor Hahn. The phrase, ‘keep the jewel of liberty 
tn the family of freedom,” will live forever, and will be a token of the elo- 
quence of his pen, as the reconstruction of Louisiana is of his far-sighted 
and generous statesmanship. 

Having obtained the original of the letter in which this famous phrase 
occurs, I take pleasure in reproducing it, in fac-simile, for the readers of 
the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. EDITOR. 


II. 


THE NEWSPAPER HABIT AND ITS EFFECTS, 


Wuen Dr. Benjamin Rush died, he bequeathed his books, with a considerable 
endowment, to the Phiiadelphia Library. This munificent bequest was made 
on the express condition that no part of the income of the fund should ever 
be expended on the purchase of newspapers. He styled them “ teachers of 
disjointed thinking.” Is this expression justifiable? Is the influence of news- 
papers actually detrimental to habits of consecutive thought? 

It is somewhat singular that these questions should now be considered 
debatable ; for journalists continually assert that every other form of literary 
activity is outgrown and doomed to speedy extinction. Libraries are to meet 
the fate of the Alexandrian, and we shall parody the Mohammedan conqueror 
by exclaiming, ‘‘If all this is not in the columns of the New York Herald it 
must be worthless, and if it is there it is useless here.” Oratory is doomed ; for 
the editorial article will have supplanted it. Our philosophy and our religion 
(if, in those days, we shall have need of either) are to come to us filtered 
through the reporter’s Monday morning recollections of the clergyman’s ser- 
mon of the day preceding. 

If the truth of these estimates of the value of newspapers depended on the 
frequency with which they have been repeated, every one must long since have 
been persuaded. As it is, to a large majority of persons it is definitely settled 
that no literature ever was of such priceless value as the modern newspaper. 
Yet no proposition can justly rest on the universality of its acceptance. We 
may be almost inclined to say with Champfort that ‘‘ all conventional ideas are 
to be regarded as d@ priori false.” Even if we do not go to this length, we are 
certainly justified in questioning dogmas whose validity depends exclusively on 
the fact that they are universally believed. At least, it ought not to be a con- 
clusive argument that newspapers are useful in exact proportion to the need 
which most persons feel for them. 

For it might be plausibly maintained that the abuse of newspaper reading, 
betrayed in their inordinate consumption, is in the strictest sense a bad habit ; 
that it is a mild form of mania which needs regulation and control as much as 
other petty vices of human nature. The daily experience of many persons will 
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have enabled them to verify in this particular all the phenomena associated 
with the ungoverned growth of evil habits. This ‘* Newspaper Habit” finds 
its precise parallel in the necessity so many people feel for hearing or telling 
scandal. There is, indeed, a closer alliance between them than is generally 
supposed. To prove it, compare the contents of the earliest newspapers with 
what may be imagined to have been contemporaneous village chatter, or con- 
trast the country newspaper of to-day with the gossip of the vicinity. The 
simple truth is the newspaper is the lineal descendant of the town-crier, and it 
continually betrays evidences of its origin. If the scandal of ‘‘ metropolitan 
journalism ” is less provincial, it ouly follows in that respect the social tone of 
the metropolis. Observation will convince one that to those persons upon 
whom the ‘‘ Newspaper Habit” has fastened itself, its greatest fascinations 
are, that it ‘‘ kills the time,” satisfies the thirst for scandal, and acts as a pre- 
ventive to thinking. 

The extent to which any literature is stimulating to thought can only be 
ascertained by inquiring how far its authors have kept this object foremost in 
their intention. How far would journalism stand such atest? What are its 
fundamental requirements? 

Newspaper writing may be divided into two kinds—Editorial and Repor- 
torial. The primary requisite in both is identical. A journalist, above all 
things else, must interest ; he must attract attention, his work must act as an 
appetizing tonic. An ‘editorial article” must take a ‘‘ decided position” on 
whichever side the policy of the journal demands. This is sometimes de- 
termined by the majority of its readers, but very frequently by private com- 
mercial interests. Of course, all discussion is worthless which aims at anything 
else than the truth for its own sake. But these writers’ sole purposes are to de- 
fend positions which they have been instructed to take up. This must be done 
in the fewest words, with the greatest vigor, and always with such an assump- 
tion of authority as to forbid the suspicion that there are arguments to be 
urged in opposition. It is evident that no subject upon which there must be a 
conflict of opinion can thus be really discussed in newspapers. It is true that 
this is primarily the fault of newspaper readers. They all expect to purchase 
with their favorite journal its opinions on every question of the day, flavored 
precisely to their taste. It becomes, therefore, the first duty of an editor to his 
audience never to shock their nerves by presenting to them opinions other than 
those he has taught them to anticipate. If, for example, he should read in one 
of the organs of the ‘‘Jeffersonian Democracy” a touching tribute to the 
patriotic independence of the ‘‘ Mugwumps,” no one would imagine that the 
editor had experienced a ‘‘ change of heart.” Weshould merely infer that the 
previous owners had sold out to some capitalists who had hired a ‘‘ Mugwump” 
editor. So, if we should discover in a certain distinguished metropolitan 
‘organ of cpinion ” a brilliant and appreciative laudation of the President, we 
should not therefore infer thatthe popular editor had seen a new light as to the 
merits of our chief executive magistrate, but merely that with a change of pro- 
prietors had come a change of policy. Truth will never be elicited by such a 
course, It is based upon a radically false system. 

Editorial polemics always distort or exaggerate, Opinions formed by 
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them become divided into but two classes, those who think as we and our 
newspaper do—the true believers; those who think as does the newspaper we 
do not read—the heretics. Practically, the effect of this dogmatic discussion 
upon the public divides it into opposing camps of offensive partisans. We 
find them sententiously emitting opinions whose sources can be infallibly de- 
termined. Who has not overheard the average well-fed citizen retailing them 
to his neighbor in the market-place? Our newspaper and his being the same, 
we are therefore certain that we are listening to the weak filtering through a 
feeble brain of the recollections of the contents of a favorite journal. These 
respectable, dull, worthy people give to modern society its tone. If, therefore, 
we illustrate the effect upon them of an ‘education by newspaper,” we are not 
far from having found the secret of the superficial dogmatism of the age in 
which we live. 

The essential solace of the daily journals to this kind of people is derived 
from the fact that they afford an immediate relief from the unaccustomed 
necessity of individual thought. How long can one remember an “ edi- 
torial?” * The answer will afford some idea of the waste of time such reading 
involves. In these days of fierce competition most persons have little leisure 
to give to any intellectual pursuit. Inordinate newspaper consumption will 
readily absorb any spare hours we may chance to have. 

But this wretched habit is infinitely more detrimental in its permanent effect, 
by reason of the indisposition and distaste created for any better reading. It 
has become nearly fatal to acquiring either a correct literary taste or the 
formation of sound habits of thought. The mental inertia caused by con- 
tinued supplies of ready-made opinions deprives the mental machinery of its 
essential material, The human brain thus becomes a mere depository in 
which, nothing of permanent value being placed, the product must be from 
necessity equally worthless. 

Thus far the literary division of the newspaper has been considered. How 
stands the account with respect to the reportorial department? This is popu- 
larly supposed to be the great device by which modern civilization is to hand 
down to posterity a plain, unvarnished, and veracious account of itself. Its 
measure of value is therefore neither an arbitrary nor an abstract criterion of 
truth. On the contrary, it is the simplest one conceivable—merely a com- 
parison of the average deviation between the statement of a fact with a fact as 
it occurred. 

Though we make all proper allowance for individual idiosyncrasies of obser- 
vation, ‘‘the personal equation,” we shall yet find a uniform percentage of 
divergence from facts in newspaper narratives for which this hypothesis will 
wholly fail to account. An almost universal experience proves how wide of 
the truth reporters’ statements are. We shall easily discover the cause in the 
necessity for ‘‘ embellishment” of their narrations, arising from that funda- 
mental requirement of their profession—interest, é.e., excitement. The editor 
is involved by this necessity, at the worst, in exaggerated expressions, in illib- 

* Atarecent meeting of the celebrated “* Twilight Club” in New York, only seven persons out 


of thirty could remember the subject of a single editorial article which they had read within a 
week, and which had thus made even the slightest impression on their mind. 
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erality, and ex-cathedra assumptions of infallibility. When, however, sensa- 
tionalism requires that solid facts be misshapen or distorted, the result is a 
system in absolute hostility to truth. It follows that persons whose store of 
facts is derived exclusively from newspapers must necessarily abide in an 
atmosphere of fictitious existence. If all events must be made to appear inter- 
esting (from a reportorial standard) then, truth must necessarily be sacrificed; 
for the most momentous occurrences of history have occurred most prosaically. 
If they are but the inevitable outgrowth of slowly ripening conditions, it is 
but what should be anticipated. The catastrophes of history, as of nature, 
are exceptional. It is in the development of national character, as in the ma- 
turing of climatic and geological conditions, that the great drama of humanity 
is to be interpreted. With justice has a great thinker said: ‘* Sudden effects 
in history are generally superficial. Causes which go deep down into the roots 
of future events produce the most serious parts of their effect only slowly, 
and have, therefore, time to become a part of the familiar order of things 
before general attention is called to the changes they are producing; since, 
when the changes do become evident, they are often not seen by cursory 
observers to be in any peculiar manner connected with the cause. The re- 
moter consequences of a new political fact are seldom understood when they 
occur, except when they have been appreciated beforehand.” * But the news- 
paper reader is educated in the belief that facts are unimportant which fail to 
affect him by some degree of excitement. He has learnt to measure the im- 
portance of events by the size of the *‘ headings” in which they are announced. 

This is but one instance of a kind of error, of unconscious reasoning, to which 
a newspaper reader is peculiarly liable. His daily inference is that he has 
before him a miniature history of the world, while in fact he is being regaled on 
a collation of heterogeneous incidents selected by the *‘ night editor” as likely 
to tickle the jaded palates of the great public. Another example of the same 
fallacy is evident when we consider the false views of morality and of obliga- 
tions due to society resulting from this continuous daily diet of detailed accounts 
of all the crimes taking place throughout the land. The inevitable effect on 
the reader's mind is just what it would be if a newspaper (and this, in fact, has 
been done) should sedulously devote its columns to minute detailed narrations 
of every case of hydrophobia occurring anywhere in the world. It would be 
extremely difficult for its readers to escape the conclusion that this was one of 
the most frequent of occurrences (and such, as is well known, was the precise 
effect in the case of a recent popular panic). 

Now, in fact, hydrophobia is not much more rare than is murder, in any 
given community. There are seasons of the year, however, when it must be 
difficult for the average newspaper reader to divest himself of the impression 
that a majority of the public are engaged in mutual assassination. At these 
seasons one may anticipate being confronted with head-lines of the fiercest type, 
with such re-assuring titles as ‘“‘A Carnival of Crime!” or in such journals 
as affect the alliterative : ‘‘ Bloody, Brutal, Butchery Booming!” Of course, 
in reality, crime is no more frequent than common, but newspaper space is much 
cheaper. It may be ‘‘ every one is out of town,” and it is consequently of even 
*J.S. Mitt on “Socialism,” Fortnightly Review, January, 1879. 
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less than usual importance of what their journalistic pabulum is composed. 
Of course, any inferences based upon these collections of abnormal and exag- 
gerated instances must naturally tend to involve readers in repeated errors of 
insufficient generalization ; and this is exactly what happens. Of all conventional 
phrases none is more generally accepted, and, as we have shown, none more 
false than that ‘‘a newspaper is the history of the world for a day.” It is 
needless to say much of the factitious personal reputations created by news- 
paper adulation, In the long run historical truth is its own avenger, though 
very often, how slowly !_ If we should be forced to believe, as the newspapers 
tell us, that our descendants would rely on the newspapers of our time as the 
basis for their historical truth, we could but deplore their fate. The plight in 
which they would be may be measured by the laborious processes we are now 
employing to excavate the truth about our civil war, by disencumbering its 
records of the accumulation of journalistic fiction which conceals it from view. 

Nor is this surprising, if we take into consideration the fertility of imagi- 
nation of the ‘‘ war correspondents,” and the necessity they were under of 
rivaling each other in the “ interest ” of their communications from the ‘seat 
of war.” Sometimes their narratives, owing to ‘‘ considerations of a personal 
nature,” depended for their fidelity to fact upon the famous “intelligent con- 
traband just from the front,” at other times upon the “skedaddling soldier,” 
whose story always furnished just the ‘local color ” demanded at home. 

The ‘‘newspaper habit” of to-day is least prevalent in two classes of 
society that in other respects have but little incommon, The working-men find 
the journals out of sympathy with their aims and aspirations, and have learnt 
to regard them as hopelessly subservient to what they call “capitalism.” 
The highly cultivated and educated few look down on the newspapers with 
the same contemptuous scorn as did Dr. Rush. They have found it easy 
to persuade themselves that all modern superficial thought is due to an omniv- 
orous newspaper dietary. Between these extremes is that great mass of hu- 
manity whom popular education has at least taught to-read, but has not been 
able to give to it either judgment or discretion in the selection of what it reads. 

Some writers of the second class have expressed the judgment of their caste 
upon the intellectual accomplishments of the ‘‘educated masses” by declaring 
that if our common-school system has only succeeded in cultivating a taste for 
newspapers, and if its highest literary standard is the novel of Mrs, E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, it were infinitely better those educated masses had never learnt 
to read at all. 

The decline of journalistic influence and the wane of the ‘‘ newspaper 
habit ” is at present most plainly evident in these two flanks of society. It is 
a phenomenon destined to afford the sociologist of the future room for many 
curious speculations, 

In conversation with one of the clearest thinkers of our time (himself a jour- 
nalist), he said tome: ‘The age of newspapers is nearly over ; the people 
are fast losing their reliance on them, at least for opinions ; the age of pam- 
phleteering is approaching. This is not strange; for pamphlets have always 
been the mediums of information in eras of transition and revolution such as 
we are entering.” 


Aveustus A, Levey. 
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ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE VETO POWER. 


Tue frequent recurrence of presidential vetoes, and the advocacy of a propo- 
sition to enable the executive to veto parts of bills, recalls to us the origin and 
purpose of vetoes in the American form of government. In an absolute mon- 
archy the ruler was supreme, and made the laws he executed until this function 
was encroached on by parliamentary growths. Under the American Constitu- 
tion the law-making power, which is supposed to be of the people, is supreme. 
The President, with his subordinates, are designed faithfully to execute the 
law ; and the third department of the government, the judicial arm, construes 
the law and passes judgment on individuals and property under it. The 
highest tribunal, the Supreme Court, can set aside a law it holds to be uncon- 
stitutional. The founders of our Government strove to preserve the distinct 
and independent powers of these three departments. Giving the veto-power to 
the President was the most noted exceptional feature in this policy. 

In the colonial governments, the royal governors could negative legislation. 
The exercise of this authority does not seem to have been of a kind to commend 
it, for we find in the Madison papers that Franklin, who opposed the veto in 
the old Convention, stated that under the proprietary government of Pennsyl- 
vania, the negative of the Governor was constantly made use of to extort money, 
and that it had even become the regular practice to have orders on the Treasury 
in favor of the Governor presented with the bills to be signed. He mentioned 
one case in which a colonial law for the defense of the settlers, in an Indian 
war, was not signed until another was passed exempting the Governor's prop- 
erty from taxation. Among the fifteen propositions of Mr. Randolph there 
was one to create a ‘“‘Council of Revision,” composed of the President and 
selected judges. This was overruled, and a proposition at first agreed to, con- 
ferring a temporary negative on the President, allowing Congress afterward to 
pass the bills. Mr. Wilson and General Hamilton moved to strike out the lat- 
ter proposition, and to give the President an absolute negative. The conserva- 
tive element claimed that this was a necessary check; but it is noteworthy that 
Hamilton endeavored to show that the negative authority would rarely be exer- 
cised, and instanced the fact that the negative of the King of Great Britain had 
not been exercised since the revolution. Hamilton’s proposition was rejected 
by ten States, Sherman, Gerry, Franklin, Butler, and Mason taking strong 
ground against it. It was finally agreed, on the suggestion of Mr. Madison, to 
give a negative which might be overruled by a certain number in each House. 
This, at first was fixed at a three-fourths vote, afterward changed to two-thirds. 
It was a sort of compromise, and the debates show that it was not popular. 

There was no proposition made or entertained at that time to permit the 
President to veto parts of bills. To do so would practically confer on him 
nearly the whole of the legislative power. He could select from the bills sent 
to him such propositions as he favored, and veto everything else. Congress in 
such a case would become a merely advisory committee, to collate and submit 
propositions to him. Not only would this increase in very great degree the 
powers of the President, but would almost annihilate the power and independ- 
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ence of the legislative branch of the Government. No intelligent advocate of 
representative government will favor the exercise of legislative powers by the 
executive ruler of a nation. Those who seek it are usually men who dread the 
exercise of popular power ; and also property interests, which always seek a 
stronger and more despotic form of government. 

Many men are inclined to overlook the fact that all legislation is « species 
of compromise, Gentlemen holding widely different views on political ques- 
tions, varying local interests, and clashing property interests meet in Congress. 
Out of all these conflicting elements it is the task of statesmanship to strain 
and perfect what may receive the approval of the majority. It will easily be 
seen that in order not to mar this political autonomy the President’s vetoes 
should be as little as possible the reflex of his personal political opinions. Some 
of our wisest constitutional authorities hold that a veto should not be a parlia- 
mentary act. Many of our presidents have limited their vetoes to acts they 
held to be unconstitutional, or measures framed so hastily as to afford grounds 
for the belief that unintentional mistakes had been made. The extreme caution 
with which the veto-power has been exercised in the past shows that it was not 
conceived to be its intention to throw the legislative power into the hands of a 
minority. Ifa president vetoed bills because he differed from the majority of 
his party, the party would not sustain him, and if he vetoed bills from purely 
partisan motives, the country would not sustain him. With few exceptions this 
has not been the practice of the Government. A disposition to invoke the veto- 
power is simply an expression of distrust with the law-making branch of the 
Government. - Wa. A. PHILuirs. 

INDIFFERENCE ; A POSTHUMOUS FRAGMENT. 

Sometimes one is led to believe that indifference is an attribute greater 
than virtue, and that it should be so recognized, cultivated, and developed. If, 
however, one is possessed of a conscience—that rare factor which so seldom 
enters into the problem of life—indifference is impossible. But since there are 
so few whom this proposition affects, it need scarcely be considered. It is, of 
course, fullest in man, since woman’s nature, being more exquisite, emotional, 
and impressible, is incapable of entire and unalloyed indifference. A woman, 
if she is cunning and shrewd, may seem more indifferent than the most in- 
different man, and yet, all the while, be suffering the extremest torture. By 
this, Ido not wish to insinuate that woman is more conscientious than man, for 
that would be declaring man the less moral of the two sexes—a thing which 
there is much reason for doubting. Man is strong, and morality—when it 
exists in a degree beyond the sweep and sway of sense—must, necessarily, be 
an attribute of strength. So its opposite, or, perhaps I should say, its counter- 
part, immorality, standing in the same relation to weakness that morality 
stands to strength, is most likely to be a part of woman’s nature; far too often 
her chief trait. The peculiarities which make woman the peer of man in 
religion, make her also his peer in immorality. She is a bundle of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, and has a million chords, which, if touched, vibrate 
in her heart; and therein lies her peril. Heart and soul are more to her than 
brain and conscience. In fact, when the two first are stirred, the others are 
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forgotten. Nay, even more, they are stifled and crushed out, for the time. 
She acts independently of them, without the power of resistance—without 
knowledge or volition. Alone, by herself, she does bravest battle against 
that which is at once woman’s bliss and her destruction; but to turn her back 
upon the man she loves—if she does that, she is too inferior a woman to be 
worth any man’s thought or love. A true woman—one in whom there is genuine 
nobility—finds more sweetness in trusting than in doubting; and to doubt her 
lover, when all the vehemence of her heart and soul are stirred, is to her the great- 
est and the most damning sin she can commit. She may doubt the propriety of a 
thing, and argue against it mentally, but set her pulses throbbing, and then— 
away with rationality! Repentance may be and nearly always is hers, but resist- 
ance—never! Woman plunges into sensuous sin with all her faculties dulled 
and blunted, save those which impel her on. She does not act indifferently, 
but unconsciously. Man, in this, is directly her opposite; he acts recklessly, 
and regardless of consequences. With woman, there are for the time no con- 
sequences, Every fiber of her being has been set vibrating, and, no longer a 
rational, reasoning creature, she goes on as if swept forward by a resistless 
stream, into the very thing from which her delicacy shrinks in her calmer mo- 
ments. Man sins voluntarily and against the constant admonitions of his con- 
science. Indifference is the same to him that tenderness and quivering sensi- 
bilities are to woman: only, in the end, she weeps bitter tears of woe and 
repentance, while his indifference still stands him in good stead. It is generally 
the nature of man to be indifferent. That isthe reason why man’s love seldom 
lasts beyond his honeymoon. And perhaps it is wisest so. If man’s nature 
was as tender, clinging, and sympathetic as woman's, commerce would have 
never been organized; because, with the propensities and finer sensibilities of 
the two sexes alike, man could never tear himself away from the recipient of 
his caresses, and so the great world of business would stand still. Those 
whose glimpses at life are wholly superficial, cannot, of course, understand this; 
but no man or woman with enough courage to look below the surface can fail 
to see that I have spoken the truth. I do not believe that it is conscience which 
keeps woman from or makes her regret excesses, mental or otherwise, but 
that it is the same exquisiteness of soul which ever sends her in the direction 
which the world calls wrong. She sins and she suffers, and both from the 
same cause, She suffers because the sin she does shocks and hurts the same 
sensibilities whose pulses tempt her into sin. Man stifles and smothers his 
conscience willfully—premeditatedly. It is a hard battle for him, but it is one 
which he never has to fight the second time. With the first blow, his con- 
science is wounded past healing, and each succeeding shock but dulls and 
blunts him the more, until his indifference is as complete as a piece of fine art. 
With woman no such thing is possible: at the first plunge, she resolves herself 
into two distinct and separate personalities. One is seeming indifference, the 
other is a perfection of misery and degradation which deepens and increases 
with each new sin—almost with each successive breath. From this she never 
redeems herself; suffering becomes a part of her existence, and the clashing 
continues upon the tender, sensitive, and vibrant chords of her heart until 
death breaks the last one. Grorce Sanp. 
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Vv. 
TWO PRIVATE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LINCOLN. 


In looking over the papers of the late Hon. Henry E. Dummer, of Jackson- 
ville, formerly Beardstown, Illinois, thirteen autograph letters of Lincoln were 
recently found, among which these two are of historical interest: 


SPRINGFIELD, November 18, 1845. 

Frrenp Dummer: Before Baker left, he said to me, in accordance with 
what had long been an understanding between him and me, that the track for 
the next congressional race was clear to me, so far as he was concerned; and 
that he would say so publicly in any manner, and at any time I might desire. 
I said, in reply, that as to the manner and time, I would consider awhile and 
write him. 

I understand friend Delahay to have already informed you of the substance 
of the above. 1 now wish to say to you that if it be consistent with your feel- 
ings, you would set a few stakes for me. I do not certainly know, but I 
strongly suspect, that Gen' Hardin wishes to run again. I know of no argu- 
ment to give me a preference over him unless it be ‘‘ Turn about is fair play.” 
The Pekin paper has lately nominated or suggested Hardin’s name for gov- 
ernor, and the Alton paper, noticing that, indirectly nominates him for Con- 
gress. I wish you would, if you can, see that, while these things are handed 
about among the papers, the rdstown paper takes no stand that may injure 
my chance, unless the Conductor really prohes Gen' Hardin, in which case, I 
suppose, it would be fair. 

Let this be confidential, and please write me in afew days. Yours as ever, 

A. LincoLy. 


The Baker mentioned in the letter was the famous Colonel E. D. Baker, 
who afterward was Senator from California, and the General Hardin referred 
to, was John J, Hardin, who fell at Buena Vista, in the Mexican War. Lin- 
coln was elected to Congress the year after this letter was written. Itisa little 
strange to note the fact, that these three men, Hardin, Baker, and Lincoln, thus 
grouped together, represented the same district in Congress in the order named, 
their district being the only Whig district in the then strongly Democratic State 
of Illinois. Another singular coincidence is the fact that each of the three 
met with a tragic end; Hardin at the battle of Buena Vista, Baker at Ball’s 
Bluff, and Lincoln at the assassin’s hand. 

The following letter marks a sort of epoch in the history of the Republi- 
can Party. Lincoln and his party moved on pretty rapidly from the position 
indicated in the letter! Neither he nor any one else could foresee the course 


events were to take in the next five years. 
SPRINGFIELD, August 5, 1858. 
Frrexp Dummer: Yours, not dated, just received. No accident preventing, 
I shall be at Beardstown on the 12th. I thank you for the contents of your 
letter generally. I have not time now to notice the various points you suggest, 
but I will say 1 donot understand the Republican Party to be committed to 
the proposition **‘ No more Slave States.” ! think they are not so committed. 
Most certainly they prefer there should be no more, but I know there are many 
of them who think we are under obligations to admit Slave States from Texas 
if such shall be presented for admission ; but I think the party, as such, is not 
committed either way. Your friend as ever, 
A. LINcOLy. 


It was less than five years from the date of this letter that Lincoln penned 
the Emancipation Proclamation. C. Harry Dummer, 





